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From the Portrait by Lefevre in the Versailles Gallery. 
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Earty Days. 
HE Napoleonic legend is a topic full 
of vitality and absorbing interest : 
it holds the mind with a force and tenacity 
that seems to deepen with illustration. 
The more men hear of Napoleon the more 
they desire to know. In his adopted 
country—for he was really no Frenchman— 
the cult has been carried to absurd lengths. 
His personality and his epoch, his trans- 
cendent talents and what they achieved, his 
Court and surroundings, the beginnings 
and end of his romantic and adventurous 
career, from the first rocket-like rise to his 
tragic downfall, his apogee and his perigee, 
have received universal, even fulsome, 
attention in France. Art and Literature, 
Society and the Stage, all alike do him 
great honour. Painters seek their inspir- 
ation in the chief incidents in his history ; 
writers of every calibre have dealt with his 
life and times, in diaries and memoirs, 
paste-and-scissor records, thoughtful philo- 
sophic essays towards a full appreciation of 
his character; the fashions of the Directory, 
the Consulate, and the Empire have long 
been in favour with the fair sex ; furniture 
and decorations of the period are largely 
imitated : “‘ Madame Sans-Géne,” with its 
mimic presentment of Napoleon’s strength 
and weakness, is one of the most popular 
plays of the time. 

Nor does the craze run riot in France 
alone. It reaches more extravagant 
heights beyond the Atlantic: America 
worships the Napoleonic idea; it is the 
best ‘‘draw” possible in a free country 
with a free people, who overlook the fact 
that he was the most despotic ruler the 
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world has ever known. No more splendid 
monument has been raised to his grandeur 
than the elaborate work now appearing by 
Professor Sloane. Here in England, too, 
the country of his peculiar and persistent 
aversion, which he never dared attack, but 
would have ruined insidiously by his 
commercial system, Napoleon enjoys 
unbounded popularity. Every book about 
him is read with avidity; new works 
elucidating new phases in his many-sided 
character appear .continually, and are 
welcomed widely: they are in large 
demand at the booksellers and the lend- 
ing libraries. The walls of the Academy 
year after year bear witness to the hold he 
has on the artistic imagination ; an adapt- 
ation of ‘‘ Madame Sans-Géne” scored a 
great success at the Lyceum. 

It is easier to state these facts than 
explain them. They are largely due, no 
doubt, to the contagion of hero-worship, 
the ready admiration accorded by the 
crowd of smaller men to one of the great 
giants of the human race: a tribute 
rendered with ungrudging enthusiasm, yet 
a little inconsiderately, even blindly, for- 
getting that its object more often deserved 
detestation than respect. The effect of 
all this eulogy and panegyric laid on so 
thickly and with such a large brush is to 
obscure the truth, to cover up the faults, 
the shortcomings, the really malignant 
nature of the man himself. He is presented 
to us as the mighty conqueror, the incom- 
parable statesman, the far-seeing, large- 
minded administrator; we hear of his 
unerring generalship, his masterly mani- 
pulation of his fellow-men from kings to 
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conscripts ; of his capacious brain, in 
which details innumerable were stored 
ready for immediate use; of his kindly, 
winning smile, his unfailing generosity to 
ungrateful relatives—everything, in short, 
to his credit, nothing of his crimes. 

For if he was a great genius, the 
greatest, perhaps, the world has seen, he 
was also one of the greatest criminals. It 
may seem to pass the bounds of historical 
criticism to call him a murderer, a brigand, 
and a thief; yet the indictment can be 
maintained that 
he was all these, 
and on the largest 
scale. He sent 
men wholesale to 
their deaths: a 
couple of million 
Frenchmen, as 
many more of 
other races—allies 
or enemies—were 
butchered to 
create, maintain, 
or defend his 
power. He re- 
morselessly slew 
theDucd’Enghien 
to clear his way 
tothe throne. He 
began his rob- 
beries in his first 
Italian campaign: 
after the spolia- 
tion of specie and 
cash he stole 
territories and 
crowns. He was 
a scourge to Europe ; his path was blood- 
shed and rapine as devastating as the 
cholera or the black death. And all this 
for personal aggrandisement, the gratifica- 
tion of his greed and lust of power, of his 
insatiable hunger for conquest, his cravings 
for military renown. He was no patriot ; 
he had no country of his own. Since 
Corsica had discarded him, he fought for 
his own hand, not for France. And 
France, which he had raised for a short 
space to a pinnacle of great glory, he 
left torn and bleeding, depopulated, im- 
poverished, saved only from dismember- 
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ment by the generous championship of 
Wellington. 

This is the truer estimate of one who 
was, under some aspects, a devil incarnate— 
a monster in human form, as he has been 
described in the pages of Taine, Lanfrey, 
Seeley, and a few more. This is the 
judicial view, calm and dispassionate, 
based on the plain evidence of acts and 
conduct, rising superior to sentiment. 
Taine explains Napoleon as a fifteenth 
century survival, a “ throw-back” to 
another race in 
an earlier epoch : 
he is a freak of 
nature reprodu- 
cing the great 
Italian tyrants, the 
all-powerful con- 
dottieri, the 
soldiers of fortune 
who, striking out 
boldly at great 
stakes, raised 
themselves 
to thrones or 
perished in the at- 
tempt. Napoleon 
was one by in- 
heritance, an 
Italian of clear, 
straight descent, 
a child of the 
land that pro- 
duced the Sforzas, 
the Viscontis, the 
Borgias, “a post- 
humous _ brother 
of Dante and 
Michael Angelo,” ranking with them in 
mental qualities. ‘‘ His genius,” says Taine, 
‘**is of the same stature, the same structure ; 
he is one of the three sovereign minds of 
the Italian Renaissance, except that while 
the two first work on paper or marble, the 
last operates on the living being, on the 
sensitive, suffering flesh of humanity.” It 
is this which constitutes Napoleon an evil- 
doer. Crime has been well defined as a 
refusal to abide by rules that men, for 
their general protection, agree to call 
binding. Napoleon accepted no such 
obligation; he set all such rules at 
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defiance; his arrogant, all-embracing 
egoism was above the law; the eternal 
mot, the limitless selfishness, cold-blooded 
and calculating, that gathered in every- 
thing to his support, needed in his 
opinion no explanation or justification. 

We may accept Taine’s as a psycho- 
logical explanation. Napoleon’s extra- 
ordinary gifts were, no doubt, congenital : 
first and last he was an Italian. It was to 
be seen in his features, in his accent, in 
his ways. The fine face, with its clear- 
cut, classical profile, the rich lips, the 
strong, well-modelled chin, reproduced 
the best type of the Italian antique. He 
talked French with the accent of a 
foreigner, more Corsican than Italian, for 
in the language of his ancestors he was 
never perfectly fluent. His manners, his 
gestures were Italian. His fierce explo- 
sions of rage, often purposely assumed by 
this most consummate actor of any part, 
the torrents of his talk when roused, 
objurgatory, persuasive, poetic, with all 
the powers of the improvisatore—all these 
were traits of the impassioned South. 


But we must seek beyond atavism and 
heredity for the secret of his marvellous 
development. ‘‘ The miracle of Napoleon’s 
rise to. power lies not so much in his 
personality as in the time.” He was really 
the product of his epoch; but for the milieu 
in which it was planted his vast genius 


would never have properly expanded. He 
found his opportunity in the state of 
France after the Revolution; he came to 
the surface after a tremendous upheaval, 
which had torn up and dislocated all old 
institutions; they were lying there ready 
to be pieced together by the master hand, 
whether for the national advantage or 
for his own ends. The weapon, too, 
was already fashioned for the craftsman. 
When France, having aroused ‘the anta- 
gonism of all Europe, unanimously flew 
to arms in her own defence, she laid 
the foundation of her own enslave- 
ment by the first unscrupulous soldier 
that dared to wield the sword. It must 
never be forgotten that Napoleon did not 
create the situation that eventually gave 
him his supremacy. It already existed 
before he came to the front. More: under 
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different circumstances, had fate so ruled, 
its advantages, with its tremendous results, 
might have been snatched at by some 
other soldier of the Republic. But for 
the luck that stood by Bonaparte in his 
eatly years: the chance that he escaped 
the English cruisers in the Mediterranean 
on his return from Egypt; the miscarriage 
of Kléber’s letter that warned the Direc- 
tory against the coming conspiracy; the 
death of Hoche, so premature, yet so 
fortunate for his rival that the almost 
impossible theory has been started that 
Bonaparte had had him poisoned—but for 
those happy accidents—some other military 


adventurer would probably, nay, inevit- 


ably, have become master of France. 
Moreau, Bernadotte, Desaix, Masséna, 
and many more were capable of winning 
great victories. Supreme power lay within 
the grasp of any successful soldier, We 
may go further, and wonder whether 
a smaller man would not have been a 
greater benefactor to France. 
ambition would have been contented 
with less showy but still sufficiently 
solid achievements. The immensity of 
Napoleon’s genius, the fever of his rest- 
less, far-reaching mind, were as mischiev- 
ous to his country as they proved disastrous 
to himself. 

That there is no exaggeration in this 
severe judgment of Napoleon, it may 
be pointed out that he formed much the 
same opinion of himself. Despite the 
powers of his imagination, his constant 
habit of taking things as he wished them 
to be and not as they were, he had no 
illusions about himself. He once roundly 
confessed that he believed it would have 
been better for the whole world if neither 
he nor Rousseau had ever lived. Again, 
when one of his most devoted adherents 
enlarged upon the regrets that would be 
felt at his death, Napoleon corrected him. 
“Not at all,” and drawing in his breath, 
as with a sense of infinite relief, he said, 
“They’ll cry, ‘Ouf! we are well rid of 
him.’” He never tried to deceive himself 
as to his real aims: he meant to be master, 
universal, omnipotent autocrat. Yet he 
had no confidence in the stability of his 
power, the abiding permanence of his 
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rule. “It will last just as long as I do. 
After me, my son may deem _ himself 
fortunate if he has forty thousand francs 
a year.” He deeply pitied his poor, weak 
little son at the weight of the troubles he 
would bequeath him. 


Napoleon Bonaparte was born, accord- 
ing to the official registers, on Aug. 15, 
1769. Some doubt has been cast upon 
the accuracy of this date, but if we accept 
it we must believe also that Napoleon 
narrowly escaped being born an English- 
man—a strange circumstance upon which 
but little stress has been laid hitherto. 
This date has been called in question. 
It has been said that Napoleon was really 
the eldest son, and Joseph the second; 
that the Corsican registers had been 
tampered with in order to allow Charles 
Bonaparte, the father, to accept the nomi- 
nation at Brienne for the child most fitted 
for a military career. Napoleon is said to 
have himself hinted that he was born in 
1768 ; but the other is the date recorded in 
history ; it is that on which the Emperor’s 


birthday was kept, on his own authority ; 
the day on which he assured Bourrienne, 
when they were at school together, that 


he was born. The later year has, there- 
fore, the strongest evidence to support 
it, and it supports the curious theory, just 
advanced, that he might have been an 
Englishman. Charles Bonaparte had been 
the friend and favourite aide-de-camp of 
Paoli, and when Corsica submitted to 
France in 1769, the disappointed patriot 
urged the young man to accompany him 
into exile. Napoleon in after years was of 
opinion that his father should have done 
so; he went further, and declared that he 
would never forgive his father for his 
desertion of Paoli. 

Paoli withdrew to England, where other 
Corsicans followed him. Their children 
were born in this country, educated here, 
naturalised here, lived and died here. 
One, Count Rivarola, served as an officer 
in the English Army. Can imagination 
take a wilder flight than in picturing 
Napoleon with the King’s commission, his 
military talents shut down in the regi- 
mental ranks, for he would have lacked 
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the influence and family connections that 
were in those days indispensable for 
advancement in the English Army! He 
would have been an old subaltern, at 
most a captain in some marching 
regiment, serving perhaps under Field- 
Marshal the Marquis of Wellington in 
the invasion of France. Or say that 
he had thrown himself into some 
other career, that he had been foiled 
in his natural bent towards the pro- 
fession of arms—which has been not 
unreasonably attributed to his mother’s 
sharing the father’s military adventures— 
where and to what heights would his 
energies have carried him? Would he 
have gone East or West, to the Old World 
or the New, as explorer, coloniser, or 
pioneer of English progress? Would he 
have forced fortune to yield him a prize 
in other lines—in literature, in which he 
showed a fine quality ; in finance, utilising 
his talent for figures; at the Bar, where 
he might have made his mark as an 
impassioned advocate ? 

These speculations may be unprofitable, 
but they are somewhat fascinating. It is 
deeply interesting to consider how nearly 
Napoleon became a child of the country 
he afterwards viewed with such persistent 
and implacable hatred—hatred which after 
all was neither causeless nor unreasoning. 
England, it must be remembered, alone 
defied and defeated him. It was England 
that shattered his dream of an Eastern 
empire; English ships that broke his 
naval power; English subsidies that kept 
Continental armies in the field against 
him; an English ‘‘General of Sepoys” 
first sapped the fabric of his military 
power. In a word, it was English resist- 
ance, English victories over his hitherto 
invincible troops, that first weighted his 
soaring wings ; English means that dragged 
him down and completed his overthrow. 
It was England that flouted and humiliated 
him most ungenerously, leaving him, the 
chained and drooping eagle, to eat out his 
heart on the lonely rock of St. Helena. 

Authentic accounts of the early years of 
great men seldom survive; stories told of 
them are likely to be apocryphal, manu- 
factured in after life, the exaggerations 
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of either sycophants or detractors. We 
have no very clear knowledge of the young 
Napoleon ; he appears to have exhibited 
no great precocity. If Madame Junot is to 
be believed, he once nobly shielded a 
small sister from the consequences of her 


THE FIRST PORTRAIT OF NAPOLEON TAKEN 


tears, but he would never beg pardon. 
His nurse Saveria, whom he afterwards 
loaded with gifts and remembered in his 
will, said that of the thirteen Bonaparte 
children (eight of whom only survived) 
Napoleon was the one that gave the least 


FROM LIFE: DONE IN CRAYON BY ONE 


OF HIS SCHOOLFELLOWS AT BRIENNE. 


Formerly in the Musée des Souverains, this Sketch subsequently passed into the hands of M. de Beaudicourt, 
by whom it was lately presented to the Louvre. 


misconduct, the theft of fruit from their 
uncle, the Canon. He bore the blame 
and took the punishment—to be shut up 
in a cupboard for three days on starvation 
diet of bread and cheese—and neither pro- 
tested nor cried. He was a sturdy child; 
he might be whipped and would shed 


promise of future greatness. He was 
never a pretty boy, like his brother 
Joseph. His head was too big for his 
body ; his eyes, a chief charm afterwards, 
were not noticeable in childhood, nor his 
smile, that could be so inexpressibly sweet 
and winning. 











We have him brought more clearly 
before us as his boyhood advanced. At 
Brienne, which he entered in 1780, he 
was rather out of his element among a 
crowd of schoolmates, sons of the old 
noblesse with whom he had little in 
common ; he shunned their society, was 
a silent, solitary, serious - minded lad. 
Bourrienne was one of the few friends he 
made ; attached to him because, as he told 
him, “‘ You like me; you never laugh at 
me,” for uncouthness, poverty, the jargon 
he talked. Napoleon’s childish reserve 
was no doubt deepened by the agitations 
of his childhood. He had breathed an 
atmosphere of acute political passion when 
others at his age played with toys. He 
brought his ardent patriotism with him to 
Brienne—his hatred of France. So bitter 
was his resentment against those who had 
wronged his beloved Corsica that he burst 
out into fierce revilings when he saw a 
portrait of Choiseul at the school. He 
was morose and discontented at finding 
himself the butt of richer companions, 
unable to do as they did ; and in a remark- 
able letter to his father he begs to be 
allowed to return home if he cannot “‘ have 
the means of sustaining myself more 
honourably in the house where I am. ... 
No, father . . . take me from Brienne, 
and make me, if you will, a mechanic.” 
The priests who managed Brienne, 
members of the fraternity of the Minims, 
were not the most learned teachers, but 
Napoleon, in the lines that he preferred, 
was an industrious student. He excelled 
and was facile princeps in mathematics ; he 
read much ancient history, chiefly in Latin 
authors, the works of Arrian, Polybius, 
Plutarch, and the Commentaries of Czsar. 
He had no taste for languages. As a 
foreigner he was backward in French; 
indeed, on first joining the school he 
spoke little more than the Corsican patois, 
and he was never very fluent then or after- 
wards in Italian, which he would only 
speak when forced to do so, often using 
French words Italianised, with termin- 
ations of i, 0, or a. The Vice-President, 
Dupuis, gave him lessons in French, which 
he never, however, thoroughly acquired. 
He could write it with force and accuracy, 
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but some ten years later Madame Junot 
records that “he spoke French very 
badly, frequently committing the grossest 
faults of language.” He spelt it abomin- 
ably always—using, after the Italian 
fashion, g’s for c’s, writing “enfin que” 
“enfant que,” and “ infanterie” “ en- 
fanterie.” He studied military topics 
keenly, and early displayed faculties of 
command, if we are to believe Bourrienne’s 
story of the snow fortifications erected 
at Brienne, which, under Napoleon’s 
auspices, were attacked and defended, 
assaulted and captured, by the students 
commanded by the future conqueror of 
Europe. 

It was at this time recorded of him by 
his teachers that he was “ taciturn, fond 
of solitude, capricious, haughty, extremely 
disposed to egotism, seldom speaking, 
energetic in his answers, sharp and ready 
in repartee, full of self-love, ambitious, 
and of unbounded aspirations.” The final 
report on him by the inspector, Comte de 
Keralio, was satisfactory. He was said to 
be “ forward in mathematics, tolerably 
well acquainted with geography and 
history, had made but little progress 
in Latin, delles lettres, or other accomplish- 
ments, bore a good character, would make 
a good sea-officer, and deserved to be sent 
to the Ecole Militaire in Paris.” He 
passed on there in due course, arriving 
in the gay city a true country bumpkin, 
having all the appearance of a fresh im- 
portation, gaping and staring with wonder 
at everything he saw. 

His troubles and annoyances were the 
same in Paris as at Brienne, but greatly 
emphasised. The discipline of the higher 
establishment was easier, and in the license 
given to the pupils, mostly of the jeunesse 
dorée, free of cash and fond of pleasure, 
the penniless young Corsican was more 
than ever dissatisfied. He railed fiercely 
against the existing régime, and drew up a 
memorial condemning indignantly the idle- 
ness and luxury of the school, which, to his 
practical mind, were so little in accord 
with the proper training for a military life. 
This outspoken criticism made him very 
generally unpopular in the school, while 
he was sharply rebuked by his elders for 
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speaking so freely when he was only a 
pensioner dependent on the King’s bounty. 
He repelled people who would have been 
kind to him. His pride, the pardonable 


luxury of a pauper, made him reject readily 


“ Puss in Boots,” and Napoleon took the 
ridicule in very bad part; indeed, it still 
rankled in his mind when he was master 
of France. Another contemporary picture 
describes him as ungainly in his person, 
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WHILE ATTENDING LECTURES ON MINERALOGY IN PARIS BEFORE THE SIEGE OF TOULON, 


all offers of pecuniary aid. If we realise 
that by this time he had felt within him 
the first awakenings of genius, the intuitive 
knowledge that he was capable of great 
things, and as yet had no horizon, no 
future, we cannot withhold our sympathy 
from the haughty, hungry, hopelessly 
ambitious cadet of sixteen. 

They were glad to get rid of Bonaparte, 
the young firebrand, the root-and-branch 
reformer, from the Ecole Militaire. His 
nomination to the artillery was hurried 
forward, and he became in 1786 a second 
lieutenant in the regiment of La Feére. 
He presented rather a ludicrous figure, 
according to Madame Junot, the first time 
he came to her mother’s house in uniform. 
His little thin legs seemed buried in his 
wide top-boots; he was sallow - faced, 
insignificant, and so awkward in his move- 
ments that he was greeted with shouts of 
laughter. Her little sister christened him 


unprepossessing, diminutive ; his only fine 
feature being his lustrous eyes, which 
““seemed to gaze deep into futurity, and 
to read the inmost thoughts of those who 
conversed with him.” 

We can follow the young artillery officer 
from garrison to garrison, from Valence to 
Lyons, Lyons to Douai, Paris, Auxonne. 
His fortunes were still narrow. He had 
to borrow money from a tailor in Paris to 
get means to join, and even then had to 
walk part of the way to Valence. His pay 
was no more than £36 per annum, with 
45 a year lodging, and £8 from the Royal 
Bounty as a pupil of Brienne. Yet he 
had to send help to his family, for Charles 
Bonaparte was dead, and had left his 
wife and children almost in destitution. 
Napoleon’s melancholy grew upon him ; 
he brooded much alone. Despair at the 
dark future prompted him at Auxonne to 
contemplate suicide. ‘Life is a burthen 
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to me, because I enjoy no pleasure,” he 
wrote in a fragment about this time. “In 
what direction do my thoughts turn to- 
day? Inthedirection of death.” A little 
later he writes: ‘‘ I have no other resource 
but in work. I dress myself only once a 
week [one wonders how he attended 
parades and what his superior officers 
thought of this]. I go to bed at 10 p.m., 
and rise at four in the morning.” He was 
most assiduous in improving himself. 
He read every book he could lay his hands 
upon, some of them half-a-dozen times 
over. He had dreams now of literary 
distinction, wrote several brochures, ‘‘ The 
Dialogue of Love,” a competition essay on 
‘“‘The Truths that Produce Happiness,” 
the “‘ Narrative of the Masked Prophet.” 
He was at work upon a drama, to be called 
the ‘“‘ Comte d’Essex,” and he planned a 
great and exhaustive history of Corsica. 

The first revelation of the true man, 
the first awakening of his leaping ambi- 
tion, came with the French Revolution. 
Napoleon was still a Corsican, a foreigner 
in the French service, and in the general 
cataclysm he seemed to see a chance of 
giving freedom to his native island. It 
was no doubt one for Corsica and two for 
himself. Here was an opening to be 
turned to his own advantage: if he 
attached himself to Paoli, now back in 
his own country, he might rise with him, 
might secure the reversion of his power. 
So Bonaparte hastened to Ajaccio and 
offered his services to his father’s old 
friend and leader. Paoli, who greeted the 
young Napoleon with great cordiality, was 
much struck wi:h him, with his force of 
character, his originality, his fiery spirit, 
with his clearly marked military aptitudes, 
and unhesitatingly predicted a great future 
for him. 

Bonaparte now threw himself with great 
vehemence into the troubled sea of 
Corsican politics; his aim to keep in 
the fore-front, to head any and every 
movement—a bold, unscrupulous intriguer. 
This youth of little more than twenty soon 
gave a clear foretaste of his masterful 
spirit. He was resolved to obtain the 
command of a newly raised battalion of 
national guards, although actually dis- 
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qualified as an officer of the regular army, 
and secured it by an act of wive force, 
arresting the commissary charged with the 
election, who was hostile to him, and 
following up the outrage with further 
violence against those who _ protested. 
He espoused, too, the cause of these 
volunteers in a quarrel with the munici- 
pality, and made a daring attempt to 
seize the citadel of Ajaccio by a 
coup de main. ‘The intervention of the 
French troops alone saved it. Bonaparte 
was sent off by Paoli to the centre of the 
island, where, feeling he had made a 
mistake, he wrote elaborate excuses to the 
authorities in Corsica and Paris. At the 
same time, the French Commandant sent 
his version, and had the times been 


NAPOLEON AS A SCHOOLBOY AT BRIENNE. 


From the Statue in the Versailles Gallery, executed in 1852 
by Louts Rocket, a pupil of David d’ Angers. 


less troublous Bonaparte would assuredly 
have been tried by court-martial. 

At this period he was in a state of 
desertion from the French army. He had 
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been struck off the strength for absence 
without leave. No very strong sense of 
discipline existed just then, and officers 
came and went very much as they pleased. 
Napoleon Bonaparte since his first return to 
Corsica had constantly passed backwards 
and forwards, obtaining leave on some 
excuse or other, leave, and yet more leave— 
sometimes, when it suited him, absenting 
himself without leave. Between his first 
joining at Valence in 1786 and the end of 
1791 he had. been away three years in all. 
Little notice was taken of this neglect of 
duty, and his absences brought no penalty 
until, on Jan. 1, 1792, he was struck off 
the rolls of his regiment. 

Now, after the exploit at Ajaccio, the 
turbulent young soul, who never forgot the 
main chance, felt that it was high time for 
him to make his peacein Paris. He went, 
fortified by letters and certificates that he 
had been detained in Corsica on duty. 
The French War Office was too busy to 
sift evidence ; in too great confusion, 
having had six different War Ministers in 
as many months; too willing, in the 


general exodus of Royalist officers, to 
retain whom it could; and Bonaparte’s 
desertion and late escapade were forgiven. 
His conduct was strongly condemned, but, 
after beating the streets of Paris from May 


till October, he was reinstated in the 
artillery with the rank of captain. With 
admirable effrontery he at once demanded 
another step in rank, on the ground that, 
although disqualified, he had commanded 
a battalion in Corsica. This was deemed 
a little too much, and the presumptuous 
request was put away without answer, 
endorsed ‘Sans réponse.” 

He was in sore straits at this time, per- 
haps the lowest ebb of his fortunes : hard 
put to it for a meal, often without a sou in 
his pocket, forced to part with his books 
and his clothes for subsistence. Bourrienne 
and he had renewed acquaintance, and 
were much together. They were in com- 
pany when the Tuileries was attacked by 
the mob, saw the insults offered the King, 
were present at some of the most horrible 
scenes of the dread revolutionary drama. 
Bonaparte’s sympathies were not with the 
crowd. He was aman of order. The 


future autocrat was on the side of authority. 
At the sack of the palace he cried to 
Bourrienne, ‘‘ Why not shoot the canaiile 
down?” But if this was his instinct, his 
inner belief, outwardly he gave in his 
adhesion to the revolutionary ideas. He 
went with the strongest, and what he now 
saw in Paris changed his views and his 
plans. He saw at once with his tremendous 
sagacity that Paris, France, the Revolution 
offered him a larger field than the parochial 
politics of his circumscribed Corsica. 
When he returned, as he did that same 
winter, he had ‘“ ratted.” He was the 
avowed enemy now of his compatriots and 
former friends. 

Corsica was now in conflict with the 
Convention, the French Government of 
the hour. An effort was made to cajole 
Paoli into visiting Paris, where his head 
would have soon fallen; but he wisely 
refused to go, and was supported by the 
people. That once ardent patriot Bona- 
parte had now to decide on which side he 
would range himself, and he did not hesi- 
tate long. There had been a growing 
estrangement between him and Paoli, and 
he had had enough of Corsica. He turned 
traitor forthwith, and once again secretly 
planned the seizure of the citadel of Ajaccio 
on behalf of the French. The plot, despite 
its astute preparation, failed, and Bona- 
parte, now utterly discredited, had to fly 
from the island. He escaped in the dis- 
guise of a sailor, and the whole Bonaparte 
family fled to the mainland; their house 
in Ajaccio was plundered and burnt; they 
were strangers henceforth in their own 
country. Napoleon in after years took no 
thought for the land of his birth. He 
never revisited the island he pretended to 
love so passionately : except in the gift of 
a drinking-fountain, he never remembered 
or did anything for Corsica. 

The flight of the Bonapartes has been 
aptly styled the Napoleonic Hegira. For 
some time the family dragged on in 
extreme penury in Marseilles; they were 
political refugees and would have starved 
but for the pittance allowed to such as 
they by the Convention. Caroline, after- 
wards Queen of Naples, one of the most 
beautiful, and at the same time most 
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vicious, women of her time, did the work 
of housemaid. Joseph was a clerk in an 
oil-warehouse, Lucien was a pefit employé, 
and Napoleon himself returned to do duty 
with his regiment. He is said to have 
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Marceau commanded armies in the field; 
Pichegru, his old tutor and future victim, 
was General-in-Chief of the Army of 
the North. He alone lingered on in a 
subordinate grade, crushed with family 


LIEUTENANT BONAPARTE, ON THE TERRACE OF THE TUILERIES, 
WATCHING THE RIOTERS HASTENING TO THE MASSACRE OF THE SWISS GUARDS, AUG. I0, 1792. 
From a Lithograph by Chariet. 


been greatly cast down and discouraged. 
His prospects were nz/; he was still no 
more than a captain of artillery engaged 
in petty business—the suppression of a 
local rising, the supervision of coast 
defences. Others of his age and standing 
were leaping into great fame. Hoche and 


responsibilities which, to his credit be it 
said, he never ignored. 

Charles Bonaparte, when dying, had 
bequeathed to his second son the question- 
able boon of being the future head of the 
family. It was the only inheritance he left 
except that other more positive curse, the 
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cancer of the liver which killed him and 
also Napoleon. The young man accepted, 
and strove nobly to acquit himself of the 
onerous charge. In some of his earlier 
letters he discusses with quite mature 
judgment his brother’s qualities and fitness 
for various careers. He will not hear of 
Joseph’s giving up the Church, for which 
he had been intended, and entering the 
Army, for which he is unsuited. He 
took the whole charge of his young 
brother Louis when his own income 
was a little under a franc a day, lodged 
him, fed him on the fo/-ad-feu they con- 
cocted together, taught him all he knew. 
So dire was his poverty at that time, so 
great his self-denial, that he breakfasted 
off dry bread, and never entered a café. 
So now, when a first glint of sunshine 
came, he was glad that it should fall 
on his He owed it to 
his strange pamphlet, ‘‘Le Souper de 
Beaucaire,” a the party in 
power, and of such force and value that it 


belongings. 


defence of 


attracted the attention of the younger 
Robespierre. It was really a new con- 
fession of faith, in which the young 
adventurer gave free vent to his ambitious 
yearnings, and argued that fate refused 
nothing to him who made the most of 
his opportunities. 

The author of shis brochure was recog- 
nised as full of talent and taken in hand. 
Pecuniary help was given Madame Bona- 
parte ; Joseph was appointed a war com- 
missary, so was Uncle Fesch, and the 
appointment meant money-making; Lucien 
was sent to St. Maximin as a commissary 
of stores. Napoleon found his first oppor- 
tunity of military distinction in the happy 
accident that took him in September 1793 
to the siege of Toulon. He had not quite 
done with evil fortune, his future was not 
yet finally assured, but at Toulon he was 
brought under the notice of Barras, the 
man who two years later called him in to 
suppress the Sections, and really laid the 
foundation of his greatness. X. Y. Z. 





A PAWNED KINGDOM. 


By MORLEY ROBERTS. 


brother Harry came up country to 

him later. For Jim clawed out east 
and west and south and into the unknown 
north, and took out block after block in 
a Government map of part of New South 
Wales which was barren of printer’s ink 
except for the phrase, “No permanent 
water.” On the south he was bounded 
by the stations on the meandering river 
Lachlan; on the north-west he almost 
reached the Darling; then he stretch d 
out east nearly to the Bogan. Cotton 
bush and salt bush he measured in tens of 
thousands of acres; he held sixty thousand 
square miles of what the unenterprising 
called “‘ desert.” But Jim was a speculator 
to the tips of his nails, and his head 
was screwed on right, if he did take 
long odds. 

““We are bossing over thirty million 
acres,” said Jim to his brother; and Harry 
gasped as he verified the arithmetic with a 
pencil on a stump. 

The rent due to the Government as 
Landlord was two thousand pounds per 
annum, at sixty acres for a penny a year. 
They held enough money at command to 
pay this for two years, to get some store 
sheep and cattle on it, and to pay a few 
men’s wages in cash and tucker. 

At first they lived in tents near Bulligal, 
and afterwards moved up beyond Mossgiel, 
across the Willandra, where they built a 
‘“‘tin hut.” Their few men occupied a 
tent on the sand dune under the biggest 
pine. The horses were hobbled at night 
till they got time to fence in a horse 
paddock. The sheep were shepherded, 
but the cattle ran free between the rivers ; 
their brand sometimes turned up a thou- 
sand miles away. 


y" IVETT took up the land, and his 


“If we can put in five years we shall be 
golden kings,” said Jim. 

“We can’t,” cried Harry. 

They were on horseback by the banks 
of the Willandra Billabong, up to the 
horses’ withers in a cane-brake. 

Jim was a long, thin, wire-built man, 
with a big hand, and he reached it out 
and clawed Harry by the shoulder-blade 
and clavicle. The youngster felt his bones 
crack, but he said nothing. Jim’s mind 
was spread out over the plain, he was 
thinking at large in millions, and he never 
knew what a vice he set to work on the 
shoulder next him. His blue eyes dilated : 
the pupils darkened them, he pulled his 
big hat down against the sun. 

‘*T see all this white with cotton-bush, 
and it shall be white with jumbucks to eat 
it down. My boy, look at the salt-bush! 
thick, oh! thick and fat, and what matters 
grass? We have all this and the world. 
It only means digging our nails in deep 
enough to hold on.” 

They were running the billabong up 
towards the river. A billabong is an out- 
let from a river, a creek from it, not into 
it. There are few or none elsewhere than 
in Australia. When the Lachlan flooded 
and roared “‘a banker” some of its waters 
ran three hundred miles into the Ivetts’ 
country. But they had not seen it yet : they 
doubted the word of the Conoble black 
fellows. Perhaps it never came down. 

A good season preceded their squatting, 
and the remains of past rain lay in some 
water-holes still. There was even bright 
green grass in patches in the billabong 
bed. Standing high in their stirrups they 
could see the dry creek’s course snake it 
across the plain to the river two hundred 
miles away. 
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‘Shall we ever see the Willandra full ?” 
asked Harry. 

He was not yet used to the great plain ; 
and coming out of the Murray Hills, 
delicious with bright waters and the scent 
of wattles and big gums and messmates, 
was like tumbling adrift in a salt sea a 
thousand *miles from land. 

He believed nothing. Yet he believed 
Jim, who had burnt his skin black by ten 
years of the great plains. What Jim said 
ought to be true. But of a surety the 
plain and the barren bush and that 
staring sun were big things to work with 
and against. When the sun rose it rose 
at once, and shot level and hot over the 
flat earth ; the day was full-born at sight, 
and no western mountains shortened the 
torrid hours. It took him a long time to 
come to his bearings ; even yet Harry and 
his mountain-bred horses wondered at the 
almighty flattening of space. 

“Yes, we ‘ll see it full,” cried Jim. 

But even now he was holding on and 
sliding off; for digging his nails into a 
kingdom in a dry season with a mortgagee 
He had 
for he 


pulling behind was no easy task. 
hard work to hope sometimes ; 
wanted it all, all—he felt he could not 
He was the first man to 
see the possibilities of the earth : they had 


spare an acre. 
called it a desert; he would breed the 
world’s stock there. 

Against the drought he dug wells with 
borrowed money. At eighty feet they 
struck brackish water that would support 
life but tasted foul. It held the ancient 
soakings of that world, and though sheep 
could drink it and the crows came for it, 
it sickened men. They began to dig huge 
tanks, and caught some sweet rain-water. 
Work hummed in the land: the track to 
Bulligal and Hay deepened and widened 
with Ivett’s hired wagons. Far off swags- 
men heard talk of work at Ivett’s, and 
some faced the strange barren wilderness 
of One Tree Plain with courage; they 
even left the Lachlan, though many 
hearts failed at the waterless look ahead 
of them, and ran the long river up 
to Forbes. 

Down in town men talked of Ivett; 
they envied, admired, abused, and ridiculed 
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him. His chums told the truth, but not 
unadorned. 

“Three good seasons and he’Il have his 
teeth into it,” they swore, “‘ and in twenty 
years he’ll buy out Melbourne.” 

There was enough truth in it to make a 
coward or a failure wince. He went Out 
Back alone, believing that grit, graft, and 
a lucky season would let him ride success 
toa finish. He sold a station in Victoria, 
and they said he was as silly as a “‘ more- 
pork.” He sold a share in a Riverina 
station, and he was an obvious ass, But 
then they lent him money on his interest 
in the world beyond the Lachlan, for they 
saw wool come down, and his sheep thrived 
and were fat. Only water was needed, 
and with money man could wipe out that 
legend on the map and write another, 
printed in wells and tanks and dams. 

Yet the good season passed and a bad 
one followed, and the tanks were un- 
finished for lack of money. The world 
was dust; dust devils danced and stalked 
across a fiery plain; the heat burnt up 
hope and courage. All the courage in 
that place was in Jim Ivett. He fought 
the seasons, and a thunderstorm saved 
him. 

But now, after two bad seasons, a storm 
could not save him; it must be more than 
that. He was at his last fifty pounds, and 
the sky was brass and the forehead of the 
chief mortgagee was brass too. 

The rainy season of the southern 
world had never come to Ivett; if it 
damped a dry skin on a fence it was all it 
did. Skins on dead sheep crackled ; the 
live ones bored up against a hot breeze, 
nosing for water. But the tanks were 
empty and the wells about dried; the air 
was aflame; night was like day for incred- 
ible heat. 

A month was yet to run before the 
mortgagees could foreclose, and Ivett had 
run it fine for his last chance. He called 
Harry up at midnight. 

“Look you, my boy, I’m going to 
Melbourne,” he said; ‘that greedy land- 
grabber shan't chase me out of this if I 
can help it. I leave you and Smith in 
charge. Save what youcan. I shall be 
back in ten days.” 
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He ran his horses up by moonlight, and 
saddled his favourite—a big brown. 

“T’ll be in Bulligal by sunrise,” he 
cried; and facing south, he went in a 
canter towards the far little town sixty 
miles away. 

The big western moon was like a lamp 


‘WE ARE BOSSING OVER THIRTY MILLION ACRES,” 


in a lucid sky, and her shadows were 
black on the silver sand and dust. The 
beaten road ran winding, and sometimes 
Jim cut straight across a long curve. The 
air was still hot, though it was past mid- 
night ; it blew from the torrid north, but 
he made a southern wind as he went, 
dropping the long miles behind him. 

He watered the brown at a tank twenty 
miles from his house, and taking off 
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saddle and saddle-cloth he scraped away 
the sweat and foam from the blanket and 
the horse’s back. He replaced the saddle 
and entered the second stage of his sixty 
miles. But now the moon verged on the 
horizon, and the western world was ghostly 
silver haze, while the low morning star 


SAID JIM. 


gleamed like a rising steamer’s headlight 
on the unseen tide of day. 

Jim rode centaur-like, wrapped in dream, 
looking through the night into the whirl 
of town. His own greed for untouched 
land seemed natural, but the beasts of 
town, usurious, esurient, and spiderlike, 
were abhorrent to him. He had borrowed 
so much and was behind with the irferest, 
but he had proved the worth of a desert. 


c 
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Why not give a man some more time ? he 
asked. A second mortgage had failed. No 
one would touch it, so his solicitors said. 
He would try that himself, he swore, as 
the star of dawn was blown out by the 
upper limb of the hot sun, biting the 
eastern rim of the world. The light tide 
swept across the plain, rare birds and 
plenteous cicala awoke 
as the breeze died in 
dust. 
He rode into Bulligal 
at six and roused out 
the one inhabitant of 
what was one day to 
be a town. At seven 
he was on another 
horse, and the One 
Tree Plain lay before 
him, fifty miles of heat. 
The big tree showed 
baseless in the dis- 
tance; he strove to- 
wards it under a burn- 
ing sun; it rose and 
rose, and he saw its 
trunk—it was a tower, 
a tree, a shadow under 
which he pulled up for 
water, and then it stood behind 
him, over his shoulder, dwindling, 
dwindling still as he rode into 
Hay. The coach went at seven, 
so he washed and ate, but next 
evening the Old Man Plain was 
to the north of him and he was 
in Echuca. And at last he came 
to Melbourne after five years’ 
absence. 
He slept three hours, and was 
out in the world of little towns- 
men. He swept, a very tornado, 
into his lawyer’s office and danced 
among the paper men like a whirlwind. 
“Then if you can’t and won’t, tell me 
someone whe might!” he roared, and his 
hand flattened a bag of pears that the 
junior partner had concealed on his desk 
for lunch time. 
Jim didn’t apologise — but wiped his 
hand. 
“Try Salmon,” 


the young lawyer sug- 
gested, piping feebly. 
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“‘T might eat him with cucumber,” said 
Jim, “ but can I get money out of him?” 

‘‘He used to have enterprise, and he 
still loves twenty per cent.” 

“Ts he in with Main at all ?” 

For Main was the mortgagee 
wanted to escape from. 

“Hates him, I should say.” 


Jim 


A THUNDERSTORM SAVED HIM. 


Jim was about to strike the desk again, 
but the mess of squashed pears stayed 
him. 

“Give me his address. Beg pardon 
about the pears. If I can hook this Jew 
fish Ill pay for them in golden pippins,” 
said Jim laughing, as he ripped out into 
the glare of the street. 

Salmon lived in a house facing the old 
Fitzroy Gardens, and was old enough to 















love his ease, for he rounded wonderfully 
like a rock melon, and was as yellow as 
one. He was a fat spider with beady eyes. 

Jim descended on him and explained 
with point and brevity what he wanted. 

“I’m Jim Ivett, and I hold sixty thou- 
sand square miles in the Back Blocks and 
between the two rivers. They call it 
desert. I have proved it can run year in 
and year out a sheep to four acres. And 
what I hold is over thirty million acres. I 
borrowed ten thousand and another five to 
make wells and dams and tanks, but I’m 
behind with the interest and Main is to 
foreclose ina month. If it rains I could 
get what I wanted, but it looks like a long 
drought, and the summer’s coming on 
again.” 

“If it rains,” said Salmon, “‘ah, yes; 
but it won’t rain.” 

‘Tt may.” 

“What do you want with me?” asked 
Salmon rather pettishly. 

“IT can make you a millionaire,” said 
Jim. 
‘““No,” said Salmon, “but you might 
unmake me.” 

“Ah,” cried Jim, “then I can double 
it. Main will boss New South Wales if 
he has the head to hold on. Why let 
him? Pay off this mortgage and the 
interest ; lend me twice as much more, 
giving me ten years or to my death, and 
you can have what you like to ask.” 

Salmon took a new cigar and lighted it 
carefully, not letting the old one touch 
the new. He heated it up gradually by 
near contact. He saw Jim watching him. 

“ That’s the right way to light a cigar,” 
he said; ‘‘ never spoil a good cigar with a 
match.” 

Ivett desired to kick Salmon and jump 
on his cigar too. But he had some 
policy. 

“I never saw that done before. I'll 
try it.” 

‘“‘Try it now, Mr. Ivett,” said the Jew, 
and he gave him a smoke. ‘I import 
em for myself and my friends.” 

“Am I in the crowd?” cried Jim 
quickly. ‘For if so, help me against 
mine enemy.” 

“Who are your lawyers?” 
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Ivett told him. 

“Call on me to-morrow, and in the 
meantime I’ll make some inquiries. But 
it’s probable I shan’t play,” said Salmon. 

“You never held suchahand. It’s a 
hand for kings to hold.” 

He went into the street exhausted. 
Better far to fight the sun with a drying 
river behind than to face these folks of 
finance, these dragons sitting on gold. 
He found a chum at the club and flopped 
into an arm-chair, and was comforted with 
a soda-and whisky. 

‘“* How goes it ?” asked an old friend. 

Ivett whispered, “In a month I’m a 
swagsman, or I’ll have a contempt for 
Croesus. Wasn’t he the chap with a big 
pile ?” 

“Yes, he was a Jew millionaire,” said 
his friend, ‘‘ a German.” 

He was not chaffing, and Jim knew no 
better. Such knowledge was not his line. 
He was deep in the older classics of 
Earth lore, the circumventing of the sun 
and the stars, of heat and the influences of 
the moon. Such wisdom had the ancient 
shepherds under Canopus and the Dog 
Star. 

He saw Salmon again the next day. 

“IT don’t know about this, Mr. Ivett,” 
said the old fellow. ‘‘ Of course, I believe 
you’re all right, and folks say you'll come 
out and be well in one of these days. But 
nobody knows the country up there.” 

‘* Main knows, and put fifteen thousand 
in.” 

‘Has he been up country to your 
place ?” 

Ivett smiled. 

“Do you think Billy Main_ scatters 
sugar as he ladles it, Mr. Salmon? Have 
you never had a turn up with him?” 

Salmon’s face darkened. 

“IT had Main up there,” said Jim; “and 
he rode himself sore, and had the sheep 
up to feel their tails to see if they were fat. 
Come up yourself.” 

‘*T’m an old man, Mr. Ivett.” 

‘None too old to make money and do 
your old enemy in the eye.” 

‘*So you knew we were against each 
other over that mine ?” 

“*Who doesn’t?” asked Ivett. “ And 


cz 
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I’ll tell you another thing. Main is coming 

up on the fifteenth of October to say 

whether he’ll foreclose or not. But he 

means to, anyway. Be up there before he 

comes. You’ll never have so good a 

chance. He’ll have an upper lip the 

length of his nose when he sees you.” 

And Salmon’s eyes twinkled. He looked 
at Ivett almost comically. At last he lay 
back in his chair and fairly chuckled. 

“What will you say of me when I fore- 
close ten years hence ?” he asked. 

“You ’ll get no chance, Mr. Salmon.” 

“Then what am I to have out of it ?” 

** You are to pay off about £18,000, and 
lend me as much more. If I fail at it you 
have the land and the stock. If I succeed 
ten per cent. on your money and an eighth 
share.” 

**No, no,” said Salmon, “if I come in 
it will be after looking at it. With all that 
land you can do nothing with a few 
thousands, and well Main knew that. He 
thought it a good speculation to see if you 
could work it at all, but he knew you could 
not last at it. Ill stock the land with 


sheep and be your partner.” 
*‘] "ve a partner, my brother. 
have a third.” 
They fought and squabbled for an hour, 


You can 


and for two. Then Salmon sent for his 
clerk to draw out a rough basis for an 
agreement. 

“But nothing goes till I come up,” 
said Salmon. “And I’m an old man. 
Is it a very bad road?” 

“You shall have it more comfortable 
than any man ever had it,” swore Ivett, 
who was hugely delighted, ‘Start on 
the first of October; you can coach it up 
to Deniliquin; at Echuca I’ll have a 
buggy and pair for you and a light wagon 
with a tent, and soon. I’ll have you up 
to my desert dry and comfortable and 
sweet.” 

“Very well, Ivett,” said Salmon, dropping 
the Mister, “I’ll do it. But I dare say 
it’ll be my death.” 

“It will finish Main,” cried Jim. So 
they shook hands, and Ivett went to his 
lawyer's. 

“If you pull through he’ll be well paid,” 
said the junior. ‘ But if you don’t——” 
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“He'll be paid much better. Come 
and have lunch. I’m off up country to- 
night.” 

And he swept the town between three 
and eight, and was a mad companion for 
that legal limb. 

“I’ve got a character 

“But not one to keep!” shouted Ivett. 
“But if you wish, come and see me off. 
And send me letters. Tell me that my 
dear old fish of finance is not hooked by 
death. Oh, if I could only insure his life 
for this fortnight!” 

“You can,” said the lawyer; “you 
have an obvious interest in his life. Ill 
find you someone to do it.” 

So Ivett bolted up country again, as 
happy as a wether in good grass. He 
could have jumped and bucked about as 
they do when their skins are tight with 
food and their tails are fat. He faced the 
plains, and even the heat of them, with an 
equal mind. He saw with his mind’s eye 
the mighty Main go out in a mean ebb 
with his little bit of principal and interest. 

“And I shall proceed to wallow in 
gold,” cried Jim. 

He found them in perilous state in the 
camp when he got there. Grass there 
was none; the salt-bush and cotton- 
bush were but barren sticks; the sheep 
made a living there, but the water was 
almost done. There were no dews as 
compensation: the whole world was dry. 
It was then the twentieth of September, 
and summer followed hard on a rainless 
winter. Their one good well was threaten- 
ing to stop supplies, and some of the 
timbering in it looked like giving way, for 
it had been put in not too well seasoned. 

“Pluck up,” said the elder man to his 
anxious brother, and he told him the story 
of Melbourne. ‘Pray only for rain—just 
a good shower to brighten things up and 
put guts into my Salmon. But rain or no 
rain, we must keep some sheep fat to show 
him.” 

But they had no water for all of them. 

“We must,” said Jim, and his heart 
ached. They killed and skinned five 
hundred too weak to travel, and all but 
three hundred he sent down to travel up 
the Lachlan. It was murder, grim and 


” 


'” 
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great and terrible: the most brutal of 
their hands flinched. 

“There was no other way,” said Jim, 
almost crying. He dreamt of the crime 
and laid it on the eager soul of the mort- 
gagee, to whom he might have to account 
for it. 


The weather showed no signs of a 


HE SWEPT, A VERY TORNADO, 


break ; it assumed an air of inevitability ; 
the days were an open furnace, the nights 


a close one. Night, indeed, seemed but 
an eclipse: the sun was hidden behind 
something that stopped its light but not 
its heat. Dust in a rut was like ashes 
from a fire; the leaves of trees, children 
of that soil, were withered untimely. 
But, on the fifth of the month, three 
days after the buggy and wagon went 
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down to Echuca, clouds rose and were 
dissipated ; there seemed at least a possi- 
bility of a storm. They had no barometer 
at Ivett’s, and the thermometer stayed 
at a hundred and ten in the shade. 
If it shifted it was to rise. But Ivett’s 
heart was in his mouth : he sat watching 
the blurred horizon and the dancing heat 


INTO HIS LAWYER’S OFFICE. 


mists. That night was a little hotter than 
ever before. He rose and found the 
thermometer standing at a hundred and 
fifteen. 

The morning was clear, but clouds 
came again, and revolved and opened and 
shut and were no more. Noon was a 
brass cover over the cooking world. But 
again at night was a cloud dance and a 
breath of coolness. 
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Salmon was due on the tenth if he made 
no particular hurry. He was to camp at 
the Halfway House on the Old Man Plain, 
and to stay a night in Hay. He might 
cross the One Tree Plain in a single drive 
or not. Then the road being bad up to 
Ivett’s, he would have to camp once 
between there and Bulligal. That would 
bring him up on the tenth or eleventh. 
And Main was coming on the ninth, so 
his last letter said. He wanted a good 
look round before making his decision. 
But Ivett made no preparation for him. 

He turned up on the tenth. A plain 
business man he was. He told the world 
so, and the world saw no reason to doubt 
him. He was plain and was a business 
man. He got his first start by accident: 
he saw a chance to do his partner, and he 
took it without hesitation. But he was 
not generally disliked by any means. 

He found Ivett at the hut, and was 
treated with common civility. 

“Things look bad,” he said crossly. 

“Damn bad,” Jim answered, and he 
called a rouseabout to take Main’s horses. 


Main looked at the Billabong bed he had 
just come over. 

“TI thought you said water came down 
here ?” 

“It will one day.” 

“* Next century,” grumbled Main, follow- 


ing his host into the shanty. ‘‘ You’ve no 
comfort here yet.” 

“When I’m rich, come again,” said 
Ivett satirically. 

Harry came in, and they ate mutton and 
bread and tea on a bare table. After grub- 
bing, they talked. 

**T suppose you can’t pay up?” Main 
asked. 

**This season has done me,” answered 
Jim. ‘Unless a man I’ve been negoti- 
ating with comes up with the sugar, you’ll 
have to take it over.” 

“Little chance of his turning up, I 
should say.” 

‘“‘ If it rained would you give me time ?” 

“T’d rather do it as it stands,” said 
Main. “ It doesn’t look as if I should ever 
see anything back.” 

Jim shrugged his shoulders. 

** You know better than that, Main.” 


, 
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Main did know better, but he would not 
acknowledge it. 

‘“*T shall split it up and let my boy have 
the best blocks; I1’ll hold on myself to 
the rest.” 

‘* Humph,” said Jim, and he went out to 
stare at the weather quarter. 

“To-morrow, Salmon should be up. 
How will Main like it?” 

He burst into laughter just as Main came 
out. 

““What’s the joke?” he asked sus- 
piciously. 

“I was thinking what your face would 
be like if I could pay up after all.” 

The man’s jaw dropped. 

“I shouldn’t give a damn!” he swore, 
and stuck to it. But he changed the talk. 

‘* Will it rain, or shall we have to face 
the summer without any ?” 

“*T pray for rain,” said Jim. 

“‘ That’s good of you,” sneered Main. 

But Jim fired up. 

“Tf it rains you'll have to go, Main. 
You’ll get the cash and your walking 
ticket. Oh no, it’s not good of me. I’m 
not praying for you.” 

“*What’s up ? what game’s on?” asked 
Main. 

“Find out,” cried Jim sullenly. ‘’Tis 
I have proved the Back Block’s worth 
money, and you want to grab it. Bah!” 

But the next night passed and Salmon 
did not come. On the morning of the 
eleventh Jim sent Harry down to Bulligal. 

“Go through to Hay and wire if he’s 
not there,” he said. ‘‘If he’s not here 
before noon on the  fifteenth—that ’s 
Thursday—we’re done. And by the 
Lord, I feel as if I could make mutton of 
Main.” 

So Harry went the same road as Jim 
had done, but being lighter he rode faster, 
and came to Bulligal like a bird on the wing. 

At the station Main and Jim spoke but 
little. For Jim told the stockrider to show 
him round. He wouldn’t do it himself. 

‘** Show him the worst,” said Jim. And 
that Gregson did, but without much effect 
on Main, who knew a hawk from a hand- 
saw, whichever way the wind blew. 

The weather was still in its devil’s dance. 
It sometimes splattered a pearl or two of 
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fizzling rain in the whipped dust, but 
again the lurid sky cracked into blue gaps 
and dark and silver clouds melted in the 
sun’s crucible. The nights were cooler 
and the wind was uncertain, sometimes 
east and sometimes west, but it was 


never more than a breeze; it hardly 
stirred the dust, a leaf hanging by a 
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thread might have a long spell there 
before it flew. 

The twelfth passed, and Jim spent it 
frying on a fence looking south. Main 
chuckled to see him, but dared not chuckle 
openly, for the elder Ivett was getting 
tortured, and the weight of heavy expect- 
ation lay on him. Only once did he make 
any remark that Jim could take crookedly, 
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and it was after sundown, when they were 
at supper. 

“*T’ll give you a job if you like, Ivett!” 
said he. And as Jim leant on the table 
his hands were a tangle of sinew, they 
were ready to clutch Main of themselves. 
But Jim recovered himself and walked to 
the door. He called Main in a thick voice. 





THEM A HINT TO SPEAR YOU, MAIN.” 

** Look across the Billabong.” 

And looking, Main saw many small eyes 
of fire. 

‘* There’s a corrobboree on, and the black 
fellows are a bit wild. Yet they’d do any- 
thing I asked them. I’ve halfa mind to give 
one of them a hint to spear you, Main.” 

And Main’s spine was melting ice. 
He apologised and went to his bunk. 
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On the night of the thirteenth there 
was still no Salmon, and now Jim wished he 
had gone after the man himself. Harry 
was probably wasting time at Hay. 

“I should have had time to go down 
and grab him, and carry him up here,” 
moaned Jim. ‘I’m done, I’m done!” 

He.yearned for Main to be insolent now 
that he was meek: he grew sullen. 

He turned into his bunk that night 
hopeless for his man, hopeless of rain. 
The clouds had filled the sky, but before 
sundown they melted again ; and the heat 
grew like a gourd. He lay fretting, and 
could not rest; at any moment he might 
hear the tramp of horses and Harry’s 
voice. He lay naked and broiling. 

But at midnight, without knowing it, he 
pulled the blankets over him. 

Then he dreamed of being on a sea- 
shore. A gale was blowing, and the sound 
of the sea was without pause, wind and 
the fall of waves were one. He was 
deafened and overwhelmed. 

He woke suddenly and cried out. But 
the sound of his voice was nothing in 
the elemental uproar, and the plunge of 
the rain on his iron roof. He sprang to 
the door, and his bare feet dipped into 
puddles, encroaching on the beaten earth 
inside. The sky was utterly black, and 
the wind in the south-west. It seemed as 
though it might rain for ever. 

Then Main woke. 

‘Ah, rain!” he said joyfully. 

“Yes!” cried Jim. ‘But it mayn’t 
please you yet!” 

They could hardly hear themselves 
speak, and their voices jarred in the great 
tone of the fall of the rain. Jim lighted a 
lamp, and the flame wavered: the air was 
suddenly so chilly that he flung a hand- 
ful of leaves and sticks in the big 
fireplace and set them blazing. A flood 
soaked the chimney and caked the old 
white ashes. 

“Was this good or not ? 
and could not tell. 
left town he was too late. 


Jim wondered, 
If Salmon had not 
If he had left 
it, where was he now, and what was the 
old money-grubber’s endurance when a 
tent must be a vain thing, and the thickest 
blanket but a wet pack ? 
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He sat open-eyed through the night 
wondering whether to curse or bless the 
open heavens. But his stockman’s heart 
could not but rejoice at the full prospect 
of sweet water and grass. Had he been 
but free his voice would have been a part 
in Nature’s hymn that hour. 

When the dawn came the sky was grey, 
and the land was a flood. Great deep 
pools stood in the Billabong bed, and the 
clay pans among the salt-bush were shallow 
lakes. Jim wondered whether this was 
universal. Was it to the east, among the 
head waters of the Lachlan? And if so, 
would the Wallandra come down and show 
the white men that the blacks knew what 
they talked about ? Oh, what fat years the 
next would be ! 

Jim almost spoke to threaten Main then. 
But he did not, for he feared losing his 
self-control and committing murder. He 
was torn and jagged with anxiety: he was 
not safe to be with. But Main saw nothing, 
he sat on a bench and fidgetted all the 
day; he smoked, and suggested cribbage. 

“‘ Cribbage!” said Ivett, and he walked 
into the flood. 

He saddled his horse and rode south. 

It was obvious that no buggy could make 
its way far in such soil after so great a 
downpour. Much of the land was that 
strange red land of the Australian plains 
that turns into a bog after rain, though 
before it is solid and firm. Once or twice 
Jim found his horse plunging in it over 
the knees. A buggy would be bogged at 
once, even in the grey soil. 

It was ten o’clock when Jim started. It 
was eight when he came to the heavier 
timber about the creeks nine miles north 
of Bulligal. He had been ten hours doing 
fifty miles, and his horse was almost done. 
It was now dark, and the rain lost nothing 
of its fervour; he wondered whether he 
could pass the creeks and get into Bulligal. 
He doubted it much; even by day the 
creeks running full must be dangerous. 
And just then his horse whinnied, and he 
saw a fire leap redly through some thin 
pine scrub. In two minutes he was 
shaking hands with Harry. But where 
was Salmon, or had the buggy returned 
empty ? 
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“* He is in the tent,” said Harry. 
“Doing what ?” 
‘“* Cursing.” 
“Where did you find him ?’ 
“‘T went to Echuca and wired time after 
time,” said Harry. ‘“ Then he came, 
and it was fine till we reached the One 
Tree. We came from there to-day.” 
“How did you 
cross the creeks?” 
asked Jim, exultant. 
“‘T nearly drowned 
him and myself.” 
“Good boy. By 
the Lord, you’re 
among the chosen, 
and—my brother. 
Let’s see him.” 
They went to the 
tent. It was covered 
with a fly, and over 
the fly was a macin- 
tosh cloth. Salmon 
was laid out on a pile 
of carriage cushions, 
some sacks half full 
of grain, and some 
rugs. The floor of 
the tent was mud; 
the walls dropped 
and ran down. 
“How are you, Mr. 
Salmon?” asked Jim. 
“*T’m an old man, 
and I’m dying,” said 
Salmon, who was in 
a rage with Nature 
and men. ‘“ That 
young blackguard 
has dragged me 
through rivers and 
driven me _ through 
mud as if I hadn’t 
a penny in the world. I want to go back.” 
**You can’t,” said Jim. “It’s impos- 
sible. The creeks are roaring. Hear them!” 
“I shall have rheumatism,” said 
Salmon. ‘Oh, Mr. Ivett, take me in 
out of the wet.” 
Jim could have roared with laughter, 
but he held himself in. 
“It’s fifty miles to shelter; but you 
must get there by the morning.” 


, 
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Salmon sobbed. 

“Why did I come ?” he asked. 

“To make money.” 

“* But I shall die.” 

‘No, no,” cried Jim. “This rain is worth 
tens of thousands of pounds to us. Every 
drop is a shilling. Main is up at my place 
chuckling. He knows what it’s worth.” 


“you !”? SAID MAIN. 


Salmon perked up, his eyes lost their 
utter misery, and even sparkled. 

** Does he know I’m coming ?” 

“No, I’ve not told him.” 

Salmon sat up and reached out for his 
boots. 


” 


“Can we get there in time ? 

*“*Not in the dark, Mr. Salmon,” said 
Jim. ‘“ But will you start at dawn? We 
should do it.” 
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“Yes,” said Salmon, and he tried to 
cover himself up. Jim tucked him in, 
and he lay like a Dutch cheese under a 
duster—rotund and bulging. 

They harnessed up before dawn and 
waited only for the faintest light. 

“Empty the buggy of everything but a 
cushion and a rug for Mr. Salmon,” said 
Jim, and they dumped all unnecessary 
track under a tree. ‘‘ This rain will pay 
us for waste.” 

It was nearly six when they left the 
camp, and to do it they must go more 
than eight miles an hour. The first hour 
they did no more than seven, but then the 
road was a little better and the horses 
were warm. 

At ten o'clock they were still nearly 
eighteen miles from the hut the other side 
of the Willandra. 

“Can you ride ?” said Jim. 

“What, me ?” asked Salmon. 

* Yes.” 

“No, no,” cried the financier. 

“You must,” said Jim desperately, ‘‘ or 
it will all be for nothing, and Main will 
tell it in town.” 

Salmon swore and kicked, but at last 
was persuaded. They hoisted him on 
Jim’s big horse, and Jim and Harry rode 
the buggy horses bareback. 

“‘T shall fall off!” shrieked Salmon. 

“ If you do I’ll kill you,” said Jim. 

And they plunged through the wet earth 
till they saw the distant roof of their mean 
house. Jim rode on ahead and suddenly 
stopped and threw up his arms. 

‘** Great God, the Willandra’s down, and 
we can’t get there!” 

For between them and the hut was a 
silver band of slow-moving foam. The 
river had sent its gift into the heart of the 
land. The black fellows were right, but 
their prophecy, too soon fulfilled, looked 
like destroying Jim Ivett at the end of the 
eleventh hour. 

They stayed at the verge. 

“‘We must get across. Can he swim it 
on horseback ?” 

“No, he can’t,” said Salmon; and then 
a man came out of the hut. 
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““That’s Main! that’s Main! d’ye see 
him?” cried Jim. “Will you let him do 
you? Give me the cash and I’ll swim 
over.” 

Salmon looked pale, but shook his head. 

**T’ll not part with it! Isn’t there a ford?” 

Harry spoke. ‘‘ More than a mile 
away 

‘And there’s not time,” said Jim. “I 
can swim, Mr. Salmon, and if you fall off 
I’ll save you.” 

**Come,” said Salmon, and he drove at 
the water, leading the way. 

“Tie your bag to the saddle first, you 
old fool,” cried Harry, and he did it for 
him. Then Salmon took to the Billabong, 
and the horse sank with him till the poor 
old boy was up to his neck. 

“Oh!” he said. And once he went 
under. But as he choked the horse 
touched bottom, and with a flounder got 
all feet on the earth, throwing him off. 
The others were with him, and Main came 
out to meet them as they dragged their 
man ashore. 

“Too late,” said he. 

“No,” cried Jim. And Salmon rose to 
his feet. 

“You!” said Main. 

“Yes,” cried Salmon, “deal with me. 
And I’ve done you this time.” 

They were in the hut before the time 
was up, and Salmon paid Main in silence. 

“Perhaps you’d like to go now,” said 
Jim, as he tore the mortgage in two. 

“When you wanted money I 
welcome,” said Main. 
I suppose.” 

** Wait till it dries up,” said Harry. 

“Do,” said Salmon; ‘“‘we’re square 
now, Mr. Main.” So Main stayed. 

“I told you the Willandra would come 
down,” said Jim. And Harry made some 
idiotic remark about Salmon-fishing. 

“Young man,” said the old boy, “ you 
treated me very badly yesterday. But I’ll 
forgive you nearly drowning me if you ’ll 
leave my name alone.” 

‘Yes, dry up, Harry!” said his brother, 
who had been lost in a reverie of countless 
sheep feeding on an endless plain. 


was 
“Now I can go, 
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THE JESTER. 


By ROBERT BELL 


AME never played a queerer trick 
than it has done with the immortal 
memory of Joe Miller. Ask nine men out 
of ten who he was, and they will tell you 
he was a humorist and an author. As a 
matter of fact, he could not read, and he 
never made a joke in his life. He never 
saw “‘ Joe Miller’s Jest-Book.” If he had 
seen it, he would probably have dis- 
approved. Certainly he would not have 
laughed at it. The volume was not 
merely a collection of jokes: it was a 
joke. The story of it may prove of 
interest, partly because the genealogy of 
humour is an attractive study, and partly 
as showing how easy it is to gain an 
unmerited reputation. The author of Joe 
Miller’s jokes was not half so funny a dog 
as Fortune when she conferred a lasting 
reputation for wit on a man whose im- 
perturbable gravity was a byword in the 
inn in Portsmouth Street which he used 
to frequent. 

The statement that Joe was not a 
humorist may seem to be at variance with 
the inscription on his tombstone, one of 
the landmarks which was removed at the 
building of King’s College Hospital. This 
is the epitaph— 

HERE LIE THE REMAINS OF 
Honest Joe MILLER, 

Wuo Was 

A TENDER HUSBAND, 
A SINCERE FRIEND, 

A Facetious CoMPANION, 

AND AN EXCELLENT COMEDIAN. 
He Departed this Life the 15th day of August, 1738. 
AGED 54 YEARS. 


If Humour, Wit, and Honesty could save 
The humorous, witty, honest from the Grave, 
This grave had not so soon its tenant found. 
With Honesty, and Wit, and Humour crown’d. 


Or could Esteem and Love preserve our health, 
And guard us longer from the stroke of Death ; 
The stroke of Death on him had later fell, 

Whom all mankind esteemed and loved so well. 


But churchyard evidence is seldom con- 
clusive. With all respect to Shakspere, 
we are—at least our ancestors were— 
more prone to carve men’s virtues in 
stone than to write them in water. The 
author of this epitaph, Stephen Duck, 
probably jumped to the conclusion that 
Joe Miller was “a facetious companion,” 
because he was a popular comedian. One 
may suspect, too, that Mr. Duck, who, 
once a tiller of the soil, rose, by the grace 
of Queen Caroline, to be a sort of Court 
poet, was not a better judge of humour 
than of grammar and rhyme. 

Indeed, every other scrap of testimony 
goes to show that Joe Miller was born 
rather under the planet Saturn than 
Mercury. The theatrical gossips of his 
day, who eagerly set down every tittle of the 
“comical exploits” of Joe Hayns and 
every foolish saying of the witty Colley 
Cibber, have no jest to chronicle of Mr. 
Miller. He was, indeed, a serious, if 
not a melancholy man, as some exceed- 
ingly funny fellows on the stage are apt 
to be. He uttered no more humour than 
was set down for him. Nevertheless, he 
was in high favour with the pit at Drury 
Lane. He first appeared on that stage in 
1709, and from 1714 till the year of his 
death his name was seldom absent from 
the bills. A history of his life would con- 
sist almost wholly of a list of the parts he 
played, which were for the most part 
countrymen and heavy fathers. Perhaps 
his most successful effort was as Teague, 
the Irishman, in “‘ The Committee.” This 
was commended in asix-line obituary notice 
which appeared in the London Daily Post. 
One of Miller’s few biographers, Benjamin 
Victor, mentions that, “ though the gentle- 
men of Ireland would never admit that he 
had the true brogue, yet he substituted 
something in the room of it that made his 
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tongue very diverting to an English audi- 
ence.” He essayed Shakspere—as First 
Gravedigger and as Osric in ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
as First Witch in “ Macbeth” and as Dr. 
Caius in “‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
and as Pompey in “‘ Measure for Measure.” 
He was the original “‘ Miller ”—the pun is 
inevitable—in ‘‘ The Miller of Mansfield,” 
of which a variation is still found occa- 
sionally bracketed with “The Bells” at 
the Lyceum. “The Miller,” which ap- 
peared in 1736, was so successful that a 
continuation of it, entitled “Sir John 
Cockle at Court,” was produced in the 
following year, with, of course, Joe in the 
title-réle. In the following year Joe made 
his final exit; and in chronicling his 
death the Whitehall Evening Post said that 
“very few of his profession had gained 
more applause, and few have acted off 
it with so much approbation from their 
neighbours.” 

One or two personal details complete 
the history, so far as it is known, of this 
melancholy monument of mirth. Occa- 
sionally he seceded from Drury Lane and 
set up in business for himself in a booth 
at Smithfield during Bartholomew Fair. 
One of the bills of those entertainments 
contains the only rhyme which Joe Miller 
is known to have written. The perform- 
ance was to conclude “‘ with a very pleasant 
entertainment between Old Hob and his 
wife, and the Comical Humours of Mopsey 
and Collin. With a variety of Singing 
and Dancing. 

The only comedian now that dare 

Vie with the world and challenge the fair.” 
Joe died in receipt of a salary of five 
guineas a week, which was accounted 
good at the time. His education seems to 
have been defective ; and “ they said,” so 
the story goes, “his principal motive for 
marrying was not for a fortune, but a wife 
learned enough to read his part to him.” 
It was also through his wife, as will appear, 
that he gained his reputation. 

Joe never knew of his greatness. -He 
died in 1738, and became famous in 1739. 
In that year appeared a slim volume, 
entitled— 

Foe Miller's Fests: or the Wit's Vade Mecum: 
being a Collection of the most Brilliant Fests, the 
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Politest Repartees, the most Elegant Bon Mots, 
and most Pleasant Short Stories in the English 
Language. 

First carefully collected in the Company, and 
many of them transcribed from the Mouth of the 
Facetious Gentleman whose name they bear ; and 
now set forth and published by his lamentable 
Friend and former Companion, Elijah Jenkins, Esq. 
Elijah Jenkins resembled Mrs. Harris 
of later date. There was no sich a 
person. The real author was John 
Mottley, a former friend of Miller, who, 
taking advantage of Joe’s reputation for 
dullness, and pitying his widow’s necessities, 
compiled this volume of jests. Many of 
them were lifted bodily from similar pro- 
ductions of earlier date ; others were float- 
ing stories of the town. The book holds 
no joke so good as that on the title-page. 
So Joe Miller became the typical humorist. 
Our ancestors quoted his name in fun; we 
quote it in earnest. It is not the first 
occasion on which Time has blunted a 
joke; but it is, I think, the only occasion 
on which he sharpened it at the wrong 
end. 

Mottley was something of a ‘‘ character” 
in his way. He was the permanent result 
of a flying visit paid by his father, an 
exiled Jacobite, to England in 1691, his 
mother having refused to go abroad. 
Thereby hangs a tale. The Govern- 
ment, having got word that Colonel 
Mottley, the rebel, was in London, searched 
a favourite tavern of his in the Haymarket, 
and found there a Mr. Tredenham busy 
over many papers. The captive was 
instantly haled before the Secretary of 
State, to whom he explained that the 
papers contained no treasonable matter : 
he was merely writing a play. The official 
perused the manuscript carefully, and then 
handed it back. ‘Upon my word,” he 
said, “I can find no plot in it.” 

The origin of the “Jest-book” has 
something of pathos as well as irony 
about it. The intention, as we have seen, 
was benevolent; and the circumstances of 
Mottley while writing it were far from 
happy. A biographer of the time men- 


tions him as “one who has frequent fits 
of gout in his right hand, and is, we are 
told, almost bedridden with that distemper, 
and has not been above twice out of his 


lodgings these two years past, and some- 
times for several months together not out 
of his bed; but under these circumstances 
can maintain a cheerful temper, and among 
several other pieces has given the public 
the book that bears the title of ‘ Joe 
Miller's Jests,’ a collection made by him 
from other books, and a great part of it 
supplied by his memory from original 
stories recollected in his former conversa- 
tions.” A dozen editions of the book 
were struck off 
before Mottley’s 
death in 1750. 
Before the 
“‘Jests” he had 
been known as a 
dramatist; but 
they seem to 
have inclined 
him to serious- 
ness, for his later 
works are en- 
tirely historical. 
The original 
“Joe Millers” 
numbered two 
hundred and 
forty-seven. As 
the volume is ex- 
ceedingly scarce, 
it may be worth 
while to give 
some account of 
it. Some of the 
jokes are bad, 
some are good, 
but the most 
curious thing is 
that so few of 
them strike the nineteenth-century reader 
as “chestnuts.” Read any of the modern 
collections sanctified by the name of Joe 
Miller, and the chances are that nine 
out of every ten anecdotes will be old 
friends. In the edition of 1739 probably 
eight in ten will be fresh to the average 
reader. So true is it that each generation 
has its own crop of humour. We call a 
joke old because, perchance, we heard it 
the year before last. But let it live a 
century, and it may be repeated with all the 
effect of novelty. If Noah ever made a 
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joke, the descendants of Japhet would 
probably fail to recognise it. 

The humour of Joe Miller’s days was, 
of course, a trifle broader than that of the 
Globe or the Church Times. 1 regret to 
say that of the first twenty-five paragraphs— 
they are all numbered, like verses of the 
Bible—eight are of such a nature that my 
modest pen would blush red ink in the 
effort to reproduce them. ‘Times change, 
and our notions of propriety change with 


them. Possibly 
Wycherley would 
have been 


shocked to read 
the intimate de- 
tails of a fashion- 
abie trousseau 
which the Dazy 
Telegraph of 1897 
thinks no evil to 
publish. 

Joe Miller is 
introduced by 
name—dquite un- 
warrantably,there 
is every reason 
to believe—into 
one or two of 
the stories. We 
read that “a 
Midshipman one 
Night, in com- 
pany with Joe 
Miller and my- 
self, said that 
being once in 
great Danger at 
Sea, everybody 
was observed to 
be upon their knees but one Man, who, 
being called upon to come with the rest 
of the Hands to Prayers, ‘ Not I,’ said he, 
‘it is your Business to take Care of the 
Ship, I am but a Passenger.” 

This passage—in the improbable event 
of its being veracious—leaves us in 
doubt whether Joe was really a wit or a 
dunce— 

4. Foe Miller, sitting one Day in the Window at 
the Sun TZavern in Clare Street, a Fish Woman 
and her Maid passing by, the Woman cry’d, Buy 
my Soals, buy my Maids! Ah, you wicked old 
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Creature! cry’d honest Foe. What, are you not 
content to sell your own soul, but must sell your 
Maid’ s too ? 


Names and personalities, sometimes thinly 
disguised under initials, are introduced 
with a recklessness which indicates a 
feeble Libel Law. “As ugly as Kate 
Cl——e,” “‘ Several years ago, when Mrs. 
Rogers, the player, was young and hand- 
some,” would be expensive phrases to a 
modern author. But poor Joe Miller was 
made the medium of much more offensive 
slanders. Colley Cibber, as the Laureate 
of the day, is frequently quoted. In one 
place he is referred to as ‘‘ Colley, who, 
notwithstanding his Odes, now and again 
says a good thing.” Again— 

52. G——s E——1, who, tho’ he is very rich, 
is remarkable for his sordid Covetousness, told 
Cibber one Night in the Green Room, that he was 
going out of Town and was sorry to part with him, 
for faith he loved him. Ah, said Colley, I wish I 
was a Shilling for your Sake. Why so, said the 


other. Because, then, cry’d the Laureat, I should 
be sure you loved me. 


Of historical jokes the following may 
serve asasample. As it would probably 
be new to the shade of the Protector, it is 
not for us to complain of its antiquity— 


69. When Odiver first coined his Money, an Old 
Cavalier looking upon one of the new Pieces, read 
the Inscriptions, on one Side was God with us, on 
the other, Zhe Commonwealth of England ; I see, 
said he, God and the Commonwealth are on different 
Sides. 


One or two of the jokes which still wag 
their hoary heads among us looked thus 
in their lusty youth of a hundred and sixty 
years ago— 


118. A melting Sermon being preached in a 
country Church, all fell a-weeping but one 
Man, who being asked why he did not weep 
with the rest? O! said he, 7 belong to another 
Parish. 

72. A Gentleman eating some Mutton that was 
very tough, said it put him in Mind of an Old 
English Poet. Being asked who that 
Chau-cer, replied he. 

56. Colonel — , who made the fine Fire 
Works in St. Yames’s Square, upon the Peace of 
Keswick, being in Company with some Ladies, was 
highly commending the Epitaph just then set up 
on Mr. Purcel’s Monument— 


was. 


He is gone to that Place where only his own 
Harmony can be exceeded. 


Lord, Colonel, said one of the Ladies, the same 


Epitaph might serve for you, by altering one Word 
only— 

He ts gone to that Place where only his own 

Fireworks can be exceeded. 

Here is the original form of a joke which 
Mr. Phil May recently illustrated in 
Punch— 

96. A poor dirty Shoe-Boy going into a Church 
one Sunday Evening, and seeing the Parish Boys 
Standing in a Row, upon a Bench to be Catechised, 
he gets up himself and stands in the very first Place, 
so the Parson, of course, beginning with him, asked 
him, What is your Name? Rugged and Tough, 
answered he. Who gave you that Name ? says 
Domine: Why the Boys in our Alley, reply’d poor 
Rugged and Tough. 

‘Joe Miller’s Jests” rapidly gathered 
unto them other jests seven times worse 
than themselves, though, to keep the 
balance true, some subsequent editions 
began to clap in “moral maxims” and 
‘‘epigrams” at the end. The 247 original 
jokes became 363 in the fourth edition. In 
the fourteenth, which probably appeared in 
1750, there were 630 ; and the volume con- 
tinued to grow with every republication, till 
an American edition in 1865 printed 1286 
quips on the Miller model, exclusive of 
“‘epigrams.” In point of fact, nineteenth- 
century editions of Joe Miller seldom 
contain more than a smattering of the 
original volume. On looking through the 
most recent, which is dated 1892, I recog- 
nise only about five per cent. as genuine 
Joe Millers. The others concern Napoleon, 
and Dumas, and Talleyrand, and many 
other excellent persons whose wit Mr. 
Mottley would have required the assist- 
ance of the Time Machine to be cognisant 
of. Joe Miller has, in fact, simply been used 
by publishers as a convenient name to put 
on the cover of any book of anecdotes. 
Why, it is not easy to say, for in ordinary 
conversation the phrase is anything but 
complimentary. 

There are two historic doubts about 
Joe Miller. One is whether his name 
was Joseph or Josias. Authorities differ. 
The Gentleman’s Magazine of 1738, in 
recording his death, calls him “ Mr. 
Joseph Miller, a celebrated comedian.” 
Genest, the stage historian, however, 
makes him “‘ Josias.” Nearly all the con- 
temporary references have the ambiguous. 
“* Joe.” 








The other doubt concerns a ticket 
printed for Joe Miller’s benefit on April 25, 
1717. The tradition goes that it is by 
Hogarth, who was then only nineteen 
years of age. Much has been written fro 
and con., which need not be reproduced. 
The ticket represents a scene in Act iii. of 
‘** The Old Batchelor.” 

There is no monument to Joe Miller; 
nor, indeed, does he deserve one. History 
can hardly furnish a parallel to so hollow 
a reputation. But certain indiscreet per- 
sons, not knowing the true story, have 
more than once suggested a memorial. 
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When his tomb was disturbed in 1852, 
a writer suggested that “some plain 
memorial ” of him should be raised, adding, 
“If everyone whose conscience told him he 
had ever been indebted to Miller would 
subscribe only a penny to the memorial 
fund, the requisite sum would soon be 
collected.” That appeal, as I have en- 
deavoured to show, is founded on a mis- 
conception. We may erect monuments to 
politicians who are not politic; but there 
is no precedent for perpetuating in stone 
the memory of a humorist who was merely 
a butt. 





TICKET FOR JOE MILLER’S BENEFIT. 


Said to be by Hogarth. 
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THE 


N a fine morning in May the Sheriff 

rode out of his courtyard with two 

of his men behind him. In an upper 

room his daughter Mary sat, embroidering 

a border of golden flowers on a robe of 
cendal. 

It was said of the Sheriff that he could 
neither ride his own horses nor rule his 
own house, and there was a measure of 
truth in the saying. He was not by nature 
an active man, and he was now growing 
fat and stiff in his joints. A gallop 
knocked the breath out of him; a gentle 
trot on an easy old horse suited him better. 
True it was, too, that his daughter Mary, 
a damozelle of nineteen years, ruled him. 

It was seldom that Mary chose to sit at 
embroidery. She loved better her spirited 
palfrey, her greyhounds and spaniels, and 
the merlin with silver bells on his legs 
that sat on her gloved fist when she went 
hawking to the river in the autumn. In 
spinning and carding, in playing at chess 
or tables, in making music with the ziciile, 
in a knowledge of herbs and simples—or 
even of reading and writing—her accom- 
plishment was but slight. But always in 
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the spring-time days of lassitude would 
come to her, when she scarcely cared to 
move from her room. So there she sat, 
with the little golden flowers growing up 
under her white hands, or looked up from 
the embroidery to see her father ride forth 
on his way to Mansfield. 

Those were days when women practised 
medicine, and were for most part better 
educated than the men. In this epoch of 
women doctors and women graduates it 
may seem that history would repeat herself. 
But the repetition is ever imperfect ; much 
is changed and much left out. No longer 
does an almost unbroken belt of forest 
stretch from Nottingham right up to 
Whitby. No longer in Sherwood—or all 
that is now left of it—the horn of the 
merry outlaw sounds the frise and his 
stout fellows bear home a hart of grease. 
No more the wild boar rushes down the 
glade, or the hungry wolves lurk in the 
copses by the roadside. Where once were 
swamps and thickets and the. robber’s 
inaccessible hiding-place, you shall now 
ride your high-grade bicycle and bless the 
one-inch Ordnance Survey. The old oak 
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is felled; the ruined abbey is a treat for 
trippers ; the last joust is over. 

The Sheriff rode with a purpose. He 
had business with his friend Hubert de 
Hastings in Mansfield, and the Sheriff was 
punctual in business. Despite his tendency 
to inactivity, he had his merits. He pre- 
served, whenever it was possible, a fine 
dignity of presence and gravity of de- 
meanour. He was faithful to his oath 
and office, and would have attained dis- 
tinction could he have seen clearly an 
easy road to it. He had his dreams of 
the capture of that notable robber, deer- 
slayer, and outlaw, Robin Hood, together 
with his companions in crime. He could 
picture the modesty with which he would 
bear himself after the achievement. Many 
others—verderers and regarders, keepers 
and under-keepers—had similar dreams, 
but they all came to nought. Merry Robin 
would never be in that place where his 
enemies sought for him. If they watched 
by the banks of the Leen, then Robin 
slept soundly in the caves at Cresswell 
Crags. If they searched the forest, then 
was Robin in the town, haply winning the 
silver arrow at a shooting-match, and 
already within their grasp had they but 
known that it was he. When they were in 
Sherwood, his band ranged Barnsdale ; 
when they scoured Barnsdale, Robin 
mocked the fishermen at Whitby. At 
times they found him, but only when they 
were not looking for him—when they were 
not ready for him, when the discovery was 
ho profit to them. 

And that is what befell the Sheriff of 
Nottingham on this fine May morning. 
He had no thought of Robin. For months 
nought had been heard of the outlaw. 
Some said that he was far away in the 
north. A ‘“‘hart-royal proclaimed” had 


been shot in Plompton Park, in Cumber- 


land; and who but the outlaw or one of 
his men would dare to shoot the hart that 
the King had spared and proclaimed ? 
Without the least anxiety the Sheriff, with 
his two men a score of paces behind him, 
turned off from the high road and sought 
a shorter path through the shady glades 
and soft lawns of the forest. The air was 
still, and the silence broken only by faint 
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wood-sounds—the cushat calling, the tap 
of a bill upon the bough, the intense 
murmur of the bees busy on the thorn- 
blossom. It was a quiet, somnolent spring 
morning. 

Then, all of a sudden, came one low 
note blown on the horn, and in an instant 
the sleeping forest was awake and alive. 
From behind each mighty oak there sprang 
a man; men rose up from the bracken; 
men seemed to spring up from the ground. 
Each had an arrow fitted to the string, but 


not one shaft was loosed, for as they drew — 


back to the ear, there came a loud cry and 
a soft thunder of hoofs over the moss— 
the Sheriff’s two men had fled in panic. 
The Sheriff himself was fain to fly likewise, 
but as he tried to wheel his horse, the 
reins were snatched from his hand; the 
dapple grey, as a protest against the novel 
way in which things were happening, 
plunged slightly, and the Sheriff, rolling 
out of the saddle on to a bank of fern, 
closed his eyes, and imagined the dagger 
in his heart. 

Finding that there was not, in fact, any 
dagger in his heart, he opened his eyes 
again. All but two of the outlaw band 
had disappeared, two men of almost 
gigantic stature. One, clad in Kendal 
green, held the Sheriff’s horse, which now 
seemed to have regained its composure ; 
the other, habited as a friar, assisted the 
Sheriff to rise. 

“A merry meeting, my Lord,” said the 
Friar, making a profound reverence. 

The Sheriff’s first inclination was to 
give reins to his wrath. But he observed 
that he was but one against two, with 
many more at their call ; besides, it is not 
for a Sheriff to provoke a breach of the 
peace. His second thought was to offer 
these fellows his purse and pray them to 
let him go ; but the purse was well weighted 
that morning, and he was loth to part 
with it until he was sure that nothing else 
would serve. The third thought was the 
wisest—to do nothing for the present and 
to see how matters would turn out. 

“Who are you?” he asked gravely. 
‘“‘ And what would you with me?” 

“‘I am a humble friar and chaplain to 
my master, Robin Hood. My companion 
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bears the name of Little John, though his 
stature belies his name. He is a knavish 
rascal, a slayer of the King’s deer, La/ro 
foedissimus et detestabilis, a companion ill- 
fitted for one of my cloth. He was quite 
unworthy that your Lordship should dis- 
mount and prostrate yourself at his feet ; 
you do him too much honour.” 

** Peace, Friar,” said Little John shortly ; 
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side of his horse’s head and Friar Tuck 
on the other, the Sheriff was conducted 
into the depths of the forest. When they 
reached a wide open lawn, the walk 
became first a brisk trot and then a canter, 
during which a bumped, coughing, breath- 
less Sheriff clung on for dear life. A 
sudden halt almost unseated him again. 
“More softly, more softly, 1 pray you,” 
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‘‘a truce to your sermons.” He turned to 
the Sheriff: ‘‘ Come now! Into the saddle 
with you, for my master has waited for you 
this hour.” 

“Forme? Your master waits?” said 
the Sheriff, perplexed, as slowly and 
laboriously he remounted. 

“It was his phantasy this morning that 
he would not break his fast until we had 
brought a worthy guest to his table.” 

Not one more word of explanation was 
vouchsafed. With Little John on one 


cried the Sheriff. ‘‘To one of my health 
and years such violent riding is death.” 

“It shall be softly enough now,” said 
the Friar, “for by the path that is before 
us one must ride softly if one would ride 
safely.” He drew forth a heavy bandage 
from his robe. ‘Come, bend your 
reverend head, for from this point you 
must ride in darkness, and having eyes 
see not.” 

The Sheriff protested but submitted, 
and the three went on again very slowly. 
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The Sheriff could see nothing, but he felt 
the air grow colder, and knew by the 
sound of his horse’s hoofs that they passed 
along a stony path, and by the echo that 
they were no longer in the open. He 
guessed, rightly, that they were in some 
underground passage, and remembered 
that the forest-keepers said that Robin 
held the keys of the caves. He was 
alarmed. ‘‘ Where are we?” he asked. 

“‘Nigh to our journey's end,” said the 
Friar. 

And in a moment the Sheriff was 
relieved to feel once more the warmth of 
the sun, and to hear again the song of the 
birds. Then came a sound of men’s 
voices and a loud burst of laughter. The 
bandage was taken from his eyes; the 
Sheriff blinked and stared. 

Before him was a wide mossy lawn 
encircled by giant oaks; at the farther 
end, where the ground rose abruptly, a 
little stream came out of the deep forest 
shade, laughed in the sunlight, and 
tumbled and splashed downward. The 
smoke from the camp fire rose straight in 
the still air, a line of filmy blue against 
the green. By a fallen tree a rough table 
of boards and trestles had been set up. 
Some twenty or thirty men stood about in 
groups; half as many more were busied at 
the camp fire or the table. 

One man stepped forward, dressed in all 
respects as the others, save that he wore in 
his cap a feather of the golden eagle. He 
was a proper man—tall, lean, muscular. 
There was laughter in his eyes, but his 
mouth was firm. Men are of two kinds— 
the dominant and dominated. This man 
belonged to the dominant. He doffed his 
cap to the Sheriff with the utmost courtesy. 

“°*Tis the Sheriff of Nottingham,” said 
Friar Tuck, ‘“‘who has long wished to 
meet with you, master.” 

“He is very heartily welcome. But, 
prithee, my Lord, ride you alone to-day?” 

‘* There were certain retainers,” said the 
Friar with a sigh, ‘‘ but we could not per- 
suade them to come with us. They would 
not even stay for our salutation.” 

“* Cowardly knaves,” growled the Sheriff. 

““A plague on all such!” said Robin. 
“‘ But come, I beg you to dismount. After 
a ride through the forest on this fair 
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spring morning, one is like to be sharp- 
set, and you would do us great honour if 
you would share our repast. Tis but 
humble fare—trout fresh from the brook, 
a fat capon, honey from the forest, and a 
cup of generous wine. Were it later in the 
year one would have served a haunch of 
venison, but that must be for our next 
meeting. I beg you to join us.” 

The Sheriff called to mind the high 
dignity of his office. Surely, on such an 
occasion, it should prevail somewhat. 

“You are,” he said sternly, ‘that 
notable outlaw Robin Hood?” 

Robin bowed in acquiescence. 

“IT know not what you want with me,” 
the Sheriff continued, ‘‘ nor what this jest 
may mean. I am alone and in your 
power; but, methinks, it would be better 
wisdom for you to let me go, and at once. 
I have business this day in Mansfield.” 

* And why,” asked Robin Hood, “‘ would 
it be better wisdom to let you go?” 

“Because, when the day comes that 
shall bring you to the gallows, it may be 
no ill thing for the Sheriff of Nottingham 
to remember that you once gave him fair 
treatment ; because, if you rob or maltreat 
me, I may yet come again—not with two 
cowards but with two hundred men.” 

** But,” said Robin, ‘‘ before you come 
again it will be needful for you to go back. 
There lies one in this forest now who gave 
me no worse words than you have done, 
and he will never go back, and the crows 
grow fat on him.” 

This was becoming serious. ‘I mean 
not ” the Sheriff interposed. 

Robin burst into laughter. 

“See, now,” he said, ‘I let you go. 
Nor I nor one of my men shall stay you. 
Whither will you ride? North? South? 
East? West? ’Tis all one, for you would 
never find your way from this secret of 
the forest. You would be engulfed in a 
quagmire, or wander, circling round and 
round, until night fell and the wolves 
found you. And if I do not stay you here, 
neither will I at this present guide you 
hence. I did not jest, nor would I think 
it fair treatment if I sent you away with an 
empty stomach. I pray you, be not so 
discourteous as to refuse the outlaw’s 
hospitality. Come—to breakfast!” 
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With an ill grace the Sheriff consented. 
One man took his horse, another spread a 
cloak for him on the fallen tree. All was 
bustle and movement, and in a few minutes 
the breakfast was served and the Friar 
pronounced the Latin grace. And then 
the Sheriff found that the ride through 
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assuredly been looted, and he was served 
by the men who had looted it. The wine 
was loot; the capon was loot, and he was 
participating and conniving —he, the 
Sheriff of Nottingham. He groaned 
deeply, but he went on eating. 

And he went on drinking also. He was 





A CLOAK WAS SPREAD ON THE GROUND, AND THE MONEY POURED OUT ON IT. 


the forest had made him hungry—desper- 
ately hungry. 

It was a terrible business. There sat 
the law-abiding and law - maintaining 
Sheriff, a man of a nice conscience and a 
thoroughly reputable life. He was eating 
the King’s fish stolen from the King’s 
waters. With every mouthful he became 
a receiver of stolen goods. He was served, 
to his amazement, on silver, that had 





no fasting monk to resist the sight and 
smell of meat and wine. He was gradually 
thawed and warmed by this good cheer 
and by the genial courtesy with which he 
was treated. After all, it would be an 
adventure to tell of, and might well have 
been worse. He had breakfasted with the 
outlaw, but the breakfast had been excel- 
lent, and not one word had been said 
about that heavy purse, so far. His host 
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treated him with respect—even with a 
little delicate flattery—and, as it were ill- 
bred to sit dumb, the Sheriff allowed him- 
self to talk, capped a jest of Friar Tuck’s, 
or discoursed of archery with Robin. The 
meal being finished, Robin brought out 
shafts of hardbeam and oak and birch, 
spoke of the piecing of shafts, and the 
setting-on of the feathers, and the suiting 
of a shaft to the weather, until the Sheriff 
swore that there was not a fletcher in the 
kingdom so skilled and cunning. 

** But see,” said the Sheriff. ‘I would 
be on my homeward way, if of your courtesy 
you would send one of your men to guide me. 
The day wears on. The banquet is over.” 

“‘And,” said Robin, “‘ the reckoning is 
not yet paid.” 

The Sheriff started. He had forgotten 
his company — forgotten that he was as 
much a prisoner as a guest, and that his 
host was a robber. 

** And what is the reckoning ? 

“The reckoning is as the guest is. 
Were you a poor man and breakfasted 
with Robin Hood, you should carry gold 
away with you. But the rich do very 
frequently leave their gold behind.” 

“‘T protest that I carry with me but two 
pieces, that I had to expend in Mansfield.” 
Surely it was better to lie than to put 
temptation in the way of a thief. 

He would hand over the two pieces to 
Robin, and go home with a story of 
adventure well worth the money. 

*“« If that be so, then you shall be put on 
yourroad and I will take nothing from you.” 

This was still better. ‘‘It is so—two 
pieces only,” he said fervently. 

*“ But if it is not so Here Robin 
made a sign to Little John. 

In a moment Little John held the 
Sheriff's purse. A cloak was spread on 
the ground, and the money poured out on 
to it. The gold pieces fell in a steady 
rain—there were thirty of them. In the 
silence that followed the Sheriff felt 
Robin’s eyes upon him. 

“‘What think you, Friar ?” asked Robin 
at last. 

The Friar uprose, a man of vast stature, 
with a big red inscrutable face. He looked 
at the gold-spangled cloak grimly. 

“‘ Methinks, master,” he said, “there 
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has ever been ill-luck in thirty pieces— 
whether they be of silver or of gold.” 

“‘ What think you, Little John ?” asked 
Robin. 

Little John was a man of few words. 
He glanced contemptuously at the Sheriff, 
and shook his head. 

“* A fat sturdy liar,” was his verdict. 

‘And you yourself, Sheriff,” said Robin 
again, “ what think you ?” 

“‘T had forgotten,” said the Sheriff, per- 
turbed by this change of mood. ‘These 
thirty pounds I should have paid to Hubert 
de Hastings. I had thought that one of 
my varlets carried the purse, one of those 
that fled when your men sprang upon us.” 

“And I think,” said Robin, “that the 
Friar spoke well, and that there is ill-luck 
in these thirty pieces. Sherwood is mine. 
I need no field to bury strangers in. I will 
not touch your money. You shall keep 
your gold. It shall be counted back into 
the purse, and bound about your neck. But 
you shall die. Many a month have you 
sought my life to take it away, and now 
shall you lose your own. I had it in my 
mind to spare you, but now you have 
angered me. On the day that I swing on 
the gallows, I swear that you shall not be 
there to drink the hangman’s health. You 
shall be lashed to your horse, and driven 
into the marsh; the marsh shall swallow 
you up, and your money shall perish with 
you—I need no field to bury strangers in.” 

“I pray you mercy!” cried the Sheriff 
in desperate terror. ‘“‘If I have sought 
you, ’twas in the way of the duty and 
charge laid upon me.” 

“That at least is true,” said Robin, 
gravely. 

“I confess that I did ill in trying to 
hide this money from you.” 

“True again.” 

“‘T beg you to take it. Nay, I will swear 
a solemn oath to send you as much again ; 
thrice as much if you have need of it. There 
is one in my house who will be even now 
sore afraid for me, who loves me well and 
would be like to die should evil befall me.” 

“ Of whom do you speak ?” 

“Of my daughter.” 

“What name does she bear ?” 

“‘ She is called Mary.” 

And then there came another change of 
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SHERIFF CAME BACK TO NOTTINGHAM. 
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mood. There had been many. The wild, 
jesting outlaw had changed to the courteous 
host, and shown such grave dignity that 
the Sheriff remembered that old crones 
said that Robin was of gentle birth, albeit 
he disclaimed it. He had shown himself 
ready for theft, and, in his anger, ready 
for murder, and now there was another 
change—from murderer to visionary. 

** One should do no wrong to women,” 
he said, ‘‘ especially to one that bears that 
name.” His fine eyes looked away beyond 
the Sheriff, beyond the old oaks, and into 
the pure immeasurable blue. The stern 
mouth relaxed. He spoke softly and 
as though he were speaking to himself. 

“She bears the name of Our Lady, 
whom I have ever served and honoured. 
And for my dear love of Our Lady, that she 
may speak for me, as sore is my need ie 

He stopped abruptly, and turned to the 
Sheriff; his voice was no more the voice 
of a visionary but 6f a commander of men: 

“You shall be guided from this place, 
and return in safety to Nottingham. But 
since you lied to me you shall not return 
with honour, lest you lie once more and say 
that by your own prowess you escaped from 
my hand. Here, Stutely, Scarlet!” 

Two men sprang forward, and Robin 
conferred with them apart. When he had 
given them his orders, he drew from its 
case a good yew bow, and stuck his arrows 
in his belt, and plunged alone into the 
forest. The Sheriff looked around, won- 
dering what would be done with him. 

His horse was brought, and Little John 
lifted him into the saddle as easily as one 
would lift a new-born babe. But the 
Sheriff was set so that he faced his horse’s 
tail, and his feet tied together, and a gag 
put in his mouth, and his purse fastened 
about his neck. Then a bandage was tied 
over his eyes, and he was led forth by 
Stutely and Scarlet. Not one word was 
spoken by either of them until the half of 
an hour had passed. Then a halt was 
called, and the bandage removed, and the 
Sheriff saw that he was on the Nottingham 
road again. 

‘*Our orders,” said Will Scarlet, ‘are 
that here we leave you, first securing your 
hands.” The Sheriff's wrists were now 
fastened tightly together. 








HIS MERRY MEN. 


“°Tis a fair compensation,” Scarlet 
went on, “‘ for we give you back the use 
of your eyes, so that you may see as well 
as hear the laughter of Nottingham.” 

The Sheriff raised his hands and tapped 
the purse, then touched the gag, then 
looked downward where the thong 
fastened his feet under his horse’s belly. 
It was as much as to say, “‘ My fine fellows, 
*tis money in your pockets to release me, 
so that I may ride into Nottingham 
with order and dignity.” 

The men saw and understood the signs. 
Their sole answer was a burst of con- 
temptuous laughter, as they turned and 
left him. His horse jogged slowly on 
towards its stable. And in such plight 
the Sheriff came back to Nottingham. 

% % * % 

When Mary first heard from her father 
his account of this adventure, on his 
return, she was furious. An appeal should 
be made to the King—a very army should 
be sent if that were needed. This foul 
thief and cut-throat should be slain, with 
all his beggarly band. If she were a man! 
Ah! if she only were a man! 

Her father smiled. ‘‘I have far more 
men than follow Robin. But his men are 
marvellous archers, and of great courage, 
and know the secrets of the forest, and not 
for money or for aught in the world would 
play their master false. He gets the best, 
and keeps them. But one day——” 

“‘How is it that he gets the best and 
keeps them ?” 

The Sheriff did not know ; Mary thought 
that she did. 

Then she would hear the story over 
again. There were some slight dis- 
crepancies, and she noted them. She 
showered questions upon her father. 

‘This Robin Hood,” she said to him one 
day, ‘‘is reported to be not ill-looking.” 

‘* A handsome dog enough,” the Sheriff 
owned. He had to go into more detail. 
Mary said that her father judged ill of 
men’s looks. Robin was obviously most 
villainous. 

She abused him, and cried for vengeance 
on him, and made her old nurse tell her 
again all the gossip about him. At the 
new moon she wished a curious wish. It 
was that she might meet Robin Hood. 
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By YOUNG STEWART. 


OCIETY nowadays divides _ itself 
roughly into town birds and country 
birds, with a substratum of jail - birds 
common to both. As different as their 
habitat are their manners and mode of life. 
The one alert and brisk, conveying the 
idea of time being of extreme value to 
him; the other slow and ponderous in 
movement, even in habit of speech. Glance 
at the two men at lunch. The restaurant 
door opens smartly, a person enters quickly, 
takes a seat and orders ‘‘ Steak, potatoes, 
peas, and a glass of bitter!” The words 
are delivered rapidly, and his remarks to 
his opposite neighbour are laconic if 
polite. He eats hurriedly, and skims the 
newspaper simultaneously. At a corre- 
sponding hour a heavy footstep resounds 
on the sanded passage of the village inn, 
and Giles enters very deliberately, taking 
a seat as slowly as though he were a rheum- 
atic patient awaiting his turn at the 
baths. More slowly still he unrolls his 
cotton handkerchief, which contains his 
chunk of bread and meat. The landlord 
addresses him, ‘“‘ How be you, Giles?” Giles 
looks up in reply; a tardy grin passes over 
his face as he heels over to fish his 


clasp-knife from his pocket; then, as he 
conveys the first morsels of food to his 
mouth and completely fitls that cavity, he 
makes answer, “I be all right!” Boniface 
suggests a pint of ale, the usual beverage 
of Giles, and the latter nods his head in 
solemn assent, his mouth being too full 
for words. A somewhat lengthy operation, 
including more heeling, is the production 
of the coppers in payment, but there is 
no haste on either part; it is all in a 
day’s work, and rest will come with the 
dip of the sun. 

What a miserable bewildered stray figure 
Giles forms in a London thoroughfare! 
Jostled till he wishes he had stayed at 
home, afraid to cross the street, he inquires 
his way of the brisk policeman, who 
replies, ‘‘Second to the right, third left, 
second left again!” and thus leaves him 
more at a loss than ever. 

But let the ’cute, observant town-bird 
find himself on a long lonely country road 
in the fast-gathering darkness, when the 
hedgerows look all alike, and the finger- 
posts, well-nigh undecipherable in the 
gloom, are few and far between, and he 
presents a picture of anxiety and desolation 
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quite as real and uncomfortable as that 
exhibited by the embarrassment of Giles 
in the Metropolis. 

In town and country alike, common 
cause is made against the predatory 
classes; and while in the former the skill 
of the astute detective in the unravelling of 
the mysteries of crime by a subtle study 
of the habits and methods of those addicted 
to nefarious warfare against society excites 
our admiration, can we withhold a similar 
tribute from the gamekeeper, the detective 
of the fields and woods, whose keen eye 
at once discovers the tracks and brings 
to summary punishment the destructive 
vermin that prey upon the valuable lives 
of animals and birds preserved for sport 
and food? It will be within the province 
of this paper to touch only very briefly on 
encounters with human depredators, as 
they are, after all, commonplace, uninter- 
esting ruffians, who, when brought to bay, 
seek advantage in numbers, and who 


realise at all times most fully how heavily 
the keeper is handicapped by the law in 
the use of dangerous weapons. 


The duties of the town detective and 
the risks he undertakes we know from the 
newspapers, as well as through the fascin- 
ating deductive studies of Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes; but there is a_ scarcity of 
narratives relating to his country cousin, 
except in so far as he is a “fisher of 
men.” And yet, apart from the fact that 
a gamekeeper must be a man of abnormal 
physical strength, he must be a naturalist 
of no mean experience—experience not 
gained from books, but from actual observ- 
ation. The question, then, which natur- 
ally presents itself to the mind is, whence 
comes this knowledge ? What was he at 
first? In commerce one serves an appren- 
ticeship, in a learned profession one passes 
through a lengthy curriculum and severe 
examination. In the dramatic profession, 
the fascination of the stage usually lures 
the aspirant from some other walk of life 
at a suitable age to try his fortune on the 
boards ; but with the gamekeeper we can 
only imagine his youth spent about the 
farm or country in some capacity, and a 
natural love for the study of the wilder 
forms of animal life around him, enticing 


him into the devotion of his leisure hours 
to the development of his powers of 
observation. 

Full of this theory, we sought corrobor- 
ation of our opinions from the keeper to 
whose courtesy we are indebted for the 
following notes. ‘‘ Yes,” he replied quaintly, 
“‘you’re pretty right there. If a man’s 
given that way, he will either be a game- 
keeper or a poacher!” If this be true, 
then we must rejoice in every keeper we 
meet as a brand snatched from the burn- 
ing. In such an alternative as that referred 
to there is a spice of that old-time 
philosophy which counsels “‘ Set a thief to 
catch a thief.” Our friend the keeper, 
however, in the frank, outspoken confidence 
which characterised his speech, the 
alert, business-like stride with which he 
covered the ground, in the sturdy athletic 
figure, gave token of all the best traits of 
that splendid race of men, the English 
yeomen. He is not too tall, but, though he 
does not look it, approaches the enviable 
altitude of six feet, with a chest measure- 
ment of forty-three inches. Such is our 
friend as he stands before us and remarks 
good-humouredly, “‘If you really want to 
scare a poacher and not catch him, you’ve 
merely to show yourself!” The discretion 
of the poacher in retiring gracefully raised 
him greatly in our estimation as we gazed 
on the stalwart figure before us. 

We are next interested in the keeper’s 
equipment, and when we are conducted 
through the armament of the gun-room we 
find ourselves in the presence of sporting 
weapons of the latest make and of great 
variety, while rods, nets, etc., are neatly 
stacked or rolled in various corners. But 
what attracts our attention at once is an 
array of wicked-looking instruments which 
suggest the torture-chamber of the Inqui- 
sition, but which on closer investigation is 
merely found to be a collection of traps, 
which form the keeper’s stock-in-trade for 
the capture of marauders of all kinds. 
Much has been written, and more talked, 
of the cruelty inflicted by these instru- 
ments, but it is manifestly impossible to 
contravene the cunning of vermin by any 
other means, as, after all, keepers are but 
human, and the gift of ubiquity therefore 
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denied them. Ingenuity has exhausted 
itself in the manufacture of traps which 
will combine security with humanity, but 
it has in all cases been found that it is the 
terror and rage of the captive which have 


MAGPIE CAUGHT IN A HAWK-TRAP, 


caused him to be found in a deplorable 
state ; many animals and even birds having 
mutilated themselves in order to procure 
their liberty, though at the terrible cost of 
being crippled. Wood has been substituted 
for metal with little improvement, as the 
pressure necessary to the safe custody of 
the prisoner was almost identical in effect. 


In the setting of traps, as our friend 
demonstrated to us, no little knowledge of 
practical natural history is required, the 
tracks of the robber being examined with 
an intense scrutiny, and his mode of access 
to his goal anticipated with rare precision ; 
while, after the planting of the trap, all 
trace of disturbance in soil or turf must 
be eradicated, and the snare so embedded 
as to be invisible, yet the spring left free 
to act upon the application of the slightest 
pressure. In the case of weasels and 
stoats, natural cunning leads them to 
suspect the presence of a trap at one exit 
of their lair, or it may be the memory of a 
narrow escape, or the lamentable fate of a 
neighbour, which will beget suspicion ; so 

that in the immediate vicinity 
of the burrow or pipe it is 
often necessary to place a fresh 
avenue artificially constructed 
of wood and artistically dis- 
guised, when curiosity will 
often lead the wriggling little 
brigand to disaster. The setting- 
time involves a knowledge of the 
habits of the different pests, so as 
not to encroach on the season 
when they are likely to be about, 
not even when they are taking 
their well-earned rest (as it seems 
to them) after nocturnal depreda- 
tions; for even we who are not 
gamekeepers have some recollec- 
tion of a proverb anent the diffi- 

culty of catching a weasel asleep. 
To entrap the wary hawk or owl 
the instrument is placed on the 
top of a high pole, to which it is 
attached by a chain, and as this is 
a favourite coign of vantage much 
affected by birds of prey, success 
is sufficiently frequent, though some- 
times magpies and other minor 
offenders fall a victim to the snare 
laid for more formidable foes. An inter- 
esting little fact concerning magpies was 
appropriately related to us as we were 
examining these traps, which is, that 
though preserved to a great extent, these 
birds are inveterate egg-thieves, and 
their guilty conscience renders them so 
apprehensive of righteous retaliation that 
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they ingeniously cover their own nests 
with a protection of thorns which effec- 
tually prevents the inroad of any foe. 

During the early months of the year, 
close attention must be paid to trapping, 
and a system of snares laid two or three 
days a week. Later on, the presence of 
young game renders this impossible. 

Having examined the traps, we emerge 
from the comfortable cottage to inspect 
the dogs, some seven or eight in number, 
from the faithful old retriever and a cross 
between a retriever and a lurcher (that 
most sagacious of all field dogs) to 
some spaniels with their silken ears, and 
finally one or two smart terriers which 
look as keen as though the destruction 
of rat or rabbit were the sole aim and 
end in life, canine or otherwise. With 
guns and nets, traps, and such an array of 
four-footed allies, there is little wonder 
that the vermin is well kept down. 

Outside the cottage is a ‘‘ gamekeeper’s 
larder,” where the heads of delinquents 
bleach against the wall, as of old those 
of traitors were impaled on Temple Bar. 
This highly moral example of a salutary 
severity has been so often described and 
illustrated that it would be supererogatory 
to dwell longer on it here, though the 
heads of some of the more conspicuous or 
notorious villains were pointed out as 
having a special history. 

Here we learnt that the kestrel, which 
has been in many quarters acquitted of 
infringing the Game - laws, is not at all 
the innocent and useful member of society 
some people would have us imagine. 
When feeding a tiny brood of partridges 
lately hatched by a hen, and which when 
darting about seem scarcely bigger than 
large bees, the keéper was surprised to see 
a kestrel suddenly appear, select a victim, 
and swoop upon it in his very presence ; 
and though in its alarm at his angry shout 
it instantly dropped its prey, the mischief 
was done, and the poor little mite’s back 
broken by the cruel talons. Those who 
advocate the respectability of kestrels and 
jays should rear partridges or other young 
game, and they would very soon be brought 
to see the situation through the spectacles 
of the farmer in Zsop’s fable, who refused 


to take the stork’s account of his innocence 
when he caught him in the company of 
more well-known thieves. 

As we went farther afield we could not 
help being more and more impressed by 
the fact that, familiar as the country was 
to us, with its sweep of park, wood, and 
meadowland, we were merely looking 
upon the outside of a green - bound 
volume, the leaves of which were printed 
in a language known perfectly to our 
guide, but as ‘“‘Greek to us.” The scene 
was as plain and distinct to us as the lines 
on which I write, but the carefully trained 
powers of the experienced keeper enabled 
him to read between the lines a strange 
story from what appeared to us a blank 
white surface. 

Here it was by a pressure of the turf 
that he told that a young rabbit had sat 
there in the early morning; there it was 
to detect by some mysterious law of 
forestry the actual presence of some 
animal or bird; then, when a covey of 
partridges rose, it was his eye that detected 
a broken leg which one laboriously 
carried. One instance after another of 
his unerring sagacity followed with such 
bewildering rapidity that merely such a 
feeble hint as the above is almost all the 
memory could retain. 

It was impossible not to remark upon 
the unfortunate position the rabbit holds 
between the two classes, game and vermin. 
He is a buffer, not a neutral, state. He is 
savagely murdered by hawk, owl, fox, 
badger, and weasel when young ; he is 
trapped as vermin, coursed and shot for 
sport, besides being worried by dogs, and 
bowled over by sticks and skittles when 
the wheat is got in. Altogether his lot is 
not a happy one, and it is only the 
marvellous fecundity of the race that 
enables it to cope with its numerous 
antagonists and their various methods of 
extermination. 

Under the heading of game, we need 
scarcely mention, come deer, hares, 
pheasants, grouse, partridges and other 
birds, and some fish, all of which are in 
their way the keeper’s especial care ; while 
foxes, badgers, polecats, hedgehogs, 
weasels, stoats, and otters, with hawks, 
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owls, magpies, and herons are among his 
pet aversions. 

Among these latter there are, of course, 
degrees of crime. Perhaps the most 
irritating adversary the keeper has is the 
fox, as the fact of his being reserved fora 
fate especially his own exempts him from 
the receipt of that summary retaliation 
which he often so richly deserves. Many 
were the stories our friend had to tell of 


The badger, though not such a general 
depredator, and having a reputation for 
insectivorous and even vegetarian pro- 
clivities, goes in pursuit of his prey in 
such a clumsy manner as would bring a 
blush to the face of any self-respecting 
fox. While the latter will insert his paw 
and draw a young rabbit artfully and care- 
fully to the surface without disturbing the 
ground, the former goes at the aperture 


A RABBIT WAS FOUND IN ONF, AND IN THE OTHER 


THE PURSUANT REYNARD. 


Reynard’s cunning, but as there are so 
many scraps of information on less well- 
known subjects which we picked up 
during our walk, we will merely refer to 
one comical incident of a double capture. 
Four traps had been set for rabbits in 
close proximity, and behold! on examina- 
tion, a “‘ bunny” was found in one, and in 
the other the pursuant Reynard, who 
seemed most anxious to ignore all con- 
nection with the other captive, and looked 
as innocent as almost to cast a reproach 
on the existence of such a state of things 
as a system of pitfalls for the unwary 
traveller who preferred the darkness to 
the light, albeit his reason might be the 
same as that of the people of old. 


HEDGEHOG ATTEMPTING TO GET AT 
A PHEASANT’S EGGS. 


like a bull at a china shop, and leaves 
a great mound of scratched-up earth as 
evidence of his crime. Even the guardian 
angel of the cellar-kitchen, the destroyer 
of black-beetles, the quaint spinous little 
hedgehog, is found in the gamekeeper’s 
Newgate Calendar. On one occasion the 
keeper on approaching a pheasant’s nest 
found the prospective mother in a violent 
state of agitation, with ruffled feathers, 
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quivering wings, and plaintive cry. The 
reason was immediately perceptible in the 
presence of a hedgehog, who, emitting a 
curious mixture of half grunt, half hiss, re- 
turned again and again to the charge, in the 
hope of driving her off her eggs and making 
a desirable change in his diet. It is 
quite possible to become weary of eating 
beetles. 

Each of the depredators has its own 
favourite joints or morsels, and reveals in 
the carcase it leaves behind damnatory 
proofs of its presence. Most of them seem 
to have a partiality for the head, and the 
stoats have a clever and almost human 
habit of sucking brains. 

With each season of the year comes 
round a separate routine of duties, all, 
apparently, interesting, some, we should 
fancy, fascinating. In the snow-time, the 
merry ‘“‘ Houp, houp!” of the keeper is 
heard as he stands on a cleared space in 
the park with an ample supply of beans. 
One by one, antlered heads appear in the 
distance, and, led by the bucks, the whole 
herd comes cautiously forward with a 
certain ;confidence and some curiosity, 
but an alertness which tells of immediate 
retreat at full speed in case of alarm. 

In the springtime comes the seeking- 
out and protection of the nests, in which 
the co-operation of shepherds and hedgers 
is enlisted by means of a small reward. It 
is generally, however, the uncrring instinct 
of the dogs of the former that discover the 
existence and situation of the nests, thereby 
adding to the income, or, at any rate, 
pocket-money, of their masters. Some of 
these special constables are not over- 
scrupulous (I mean the men, not the dogs), 
and in one case a hedger came to the 
keeper with the information that a part- 
ridge’s nest of eggs had been sucked by a 
weasel, and recommended a trap: this 
class of person always suggests a man’s 
own business to him. On the impulse of 
the moment the keeper invited him to a 
hearty drink of beer, but, on being con- 
ducted to the spot, his quick eye detected 
the fraud, and he quietly said to his in- 
formant, “These were sucked by a two- 
legged weasel,” and, with this gentle 
hint, leniently dismissed him. ‘“ But,” 


drolly added our friend as he related 
it, “‘I have always grudged that drink 
of beer!” 

The assistance of these same men is 
enlisted to supplement the other means of 
keeping down the feathered vermin, and 
three or four pence will be paid for the 
production of a tail, which is considered 
sufficient evidence of the enemy’s decease. 
As some days may elapse before the 
expectant possessor of such trophies may 
encounter the keeper on his rounds, it 
behoves him to preserve his evidence from 
loss or damage. Thus it often occurs 
that when the keeper approaches he 
notices his auxiliary fumbling in his 
pockets, whence he produces bulky 
packets of paper, which, on being care- 
fully unrolled, reveal the caudal append- 
ages of the victims of his bow and spear. 
So afraid is he sometimes, that he carefully 
sews them inside his waistcoat. 

We have dwelt so long, and really not 
longer than is necessary, on the land- 
thieves, that we have left ourselves with 
only sufficient space for a passing reference 
to the preservation of fish and the destruc- 
tion of the otter, which, in the absence of 
specially trained hounds, must be done by 
bullet. The necessary removal of some 
extra ravenous pike is always an event, 
and an incident remains in our memory of 
an occasion of a live perch being found 
in a pike on its being opened. The perch 
seemed quite healthy, but decidedly as 
relieved to leave his compulsory and con- 
fined quarters as Jonah himself. 

In answer to a direct question suggested 
by an irritation and constant watering in 
one of his eyes we elicited from our 
modest friend that he had quite recently 
had a really strange encounter with 
poachers, in the course of which one 
ruffian said incredulously, ‘“‘You’re not 
going to take me?” “Not if you can 
get away,” replied the keeper with grim 
humour. ‘I’ll pinch your eye,” retorted 
the poacher savagely, and, without warn- 
ing, seized upon his adversary’s eye with 
finger and thumb, applied after the brutal 
and barbarous fashion called “ gouging,” 
at one time prevalent among the lowest 
blacklegs of the prize-ring. In spite of 
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the agony of such an onslaught and the than I would, or could, give here, I sym- 


struggles of a really powerful man, the pathised with Toby Twinkle in the old- 
keeper succeeded in dragging him to a_ fashioned drama, “ All is not Gold that 


FEEDING DEER IN WINTER. 


’ 


gate, to which he handcuffed him while Glitters,’ 
he went off in pursuit of the rest of the gamekeeper till he heard of one being 
gang. shot dead by poachers, whereupon he 

When I heard this described, with more observed, “‘ Ah! that materially alters the 
graphic detail of the extent of the wound case!” 


who was very ambitious to be a 
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ON THE OUTLYING BEAT. 
By Archibald Thorburn. 
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By 


T the doors of the Free Library 
waited a dozen men and half as 

many women; the lucky ones, by squeezing 
very close, partly sheltered themselves from 
a cold drizzle; not a word of conversation 
passed among them, and the minutes 
seemed to drag interminably. Then the 
clock struck, and the doors opened. There 
was a breakneck rush down the stairs to 
the newspaper room, a scamper for the 
first sight of this or that morning paper. 
All the women, and a few of the men, were 
genuinely eager to search columns of 
advertisements, on the chance of finding 
employment; the rest came for betting 
news, or a murder trial, or some such 
matter of popular interest. _ In a very 
short time each ‘of. the favourite journals 
had its little crowd, waiting with im- 
patience behind the two or three persons 
who managed to read _ simultaneously. 
Silent all, amid the sound of rustling pages, 
and of shoes on the bare boards. Without 
roared the torrent of multitudinous traffic. 
One of the first to enter was a young 
man in a hard-felt hat-and fawn-coloured 
overcoat, his chin stubbly with three days’ 
growth, his collar betraying a week or more 
of use, and his finger-nails bitten to the 
quick. He looked ill-fed and anxious; 
one could imagine him a clerk or shopman 
badly in want-of a place. Yet he exhibited 
no great energy in the hunt for likely 
advertisements. After holding the first 
place for a minute or two, he drew back 
from the newspaper, and stood apart, 
gazing idly about him. Then, with 
sauntering step, he approached one of the 
publications which no one else cared to 
examine—the new number of a religious 
weekly—and over this he spent about a 
quarter of an hour. The retirement of a 
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man from the paper next in. the. row 
seemed to give him a desired opportunity; 
he stepped into the vacant place, and read 
for another quarter of an hour. Andso 
all through the morning, from. paper to 
paper, as his turn came. He _read,. it 
appéared, with languid interest, often 
staring vacantly at the windows, often 
gnawing the stumps of his nails, yet never 
seeming inclined to go away. He hada 
very common face, touched with amiability, 
suggestive of average intelligence ; rarely— 
very rarely—it changed expression, but it 
never betokened a meditative or animated 
mood. Read he certainly did, for his 
hand turned the leaves ; yet it was difficult 
to-credit him with either pleasure: or 
purpose in these hours of quasi-intellectual 
occupation: 

At one o’clock he gave signs of weari- 
ness, and stood as though debating a 
question with himself; as the result, he 
left the: reading-room, walked a little way 
along the street, and entered a coffee- 
tavern.. A Sausage, with bread and butter 
and.a cup of cocoa, made his mid-day 
meal ; he ate without gusto, which perhaps 
was not- surprising. As the rain had 
ceased, he digested his dinner in half an 
hour’s ramble about the neighbourhood, 
smoking the latter half of a pipe which 
had served him after breakfast. Ulti- 
mately his steps turned again towards the 
Free Library, and again he entered ; but 
this time he went up to the magazine- 
room. Here readers were supplied with 
chairs, and sat at tables; and just now 
all but every place was occupied. He 
sauntered along the floor until, unable to 
do befter, he took a chair at the spot 
devoted to an organ of vegetarianism. 
This subject had no interest whatever for 
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him, but he opened the periodical and 
read therein, until a departing neighbour 
enabled him to exchange for the West- 
minster Review. And thus again, moving 
at intervals from seat to seat, he passed 
the afternoon. 

With the visage and the gait of a 
somnambulist he at length betook himself 
homeward—that is to say, to a couple of 
small rooms in an unpleasant street near 
Euston Station. His wife was awaiting 
him; she had tea ready upon the table, 
and on her face a not unkindly look of 
expectation. The man did not meet her 
eyes ; after throwing his hat and coat on 
to a chair, he sat down with every sign of 
weariness, and waited for questions. 

“Nothing ?” asked his wife, in a 
voice which was meant to anticipate 
consolation. 

Percy Dunn—that was the man’s name— 
shook a dreary head. 

**Oh, I’ve written letters, as usual— 
two or three letters—and called at a place 
ortwo. No good.” 

He spoke with eyes shifting about the 


floor, and hand rubbing his stubbly chin. 
“Then how do you spend the time—all 
day ?” 
“Oh, I loaf about—sit in the reading- 


room—anything. 
coming ’ome. 
nothing.” 

** Well, come and have your tea, and 
then I’ll tell you something.” 

Dunn glanced quickly at her, a ray of 
shamefaced hope on his countenance. In 
spite of hard times, these two had not 
quarrelled, and were not weary of each 
other; which is as much as to say that 
Mrs. Dunn was not quite the ordinary wife 
of a man in this station. Indeed, she 
looked a pleasant and capable little 
woman. Her dress, though poor enough, 
had a becoming neatness ; she showed 
very clean hands, and knew how to arrange 
her hair. She had ideas, too, on the 
subject of laying a poor table, so as to 
make it seem less poor and, in the true 
sense, altogether homely. 

“* What is it ?” said the husband, trying 
not to smile. 

** Have your tea.” 


What’s the good of 
I can’t sit here and do 


But he could not, until he had heard 
what there was to be told ; so Mrs. Dunn, 
with a jest at his familiar impatience, made 
known to him that she had “ gone back to 
the mantles.” Twelve shillings a week, 
the best she could obtain just now, and 
much better than nothing. What choice 
had she? In two months of undesired 
leisure, Dunn had drawn near to the end 
of his resources; if Ae could not earn 
money, she must. 

**Oh, be hanged to that!” muttered the 
young man, keeping his face down, ‘I 
don’t want you to go.” 

**It’s done, so there’s no good talking 
about it. Get your tea.” 

They had been married three years, and, 
happily, had no child. Dunn was a draper’s 
salesman, generally in good employment, 
though he had changed his shop more 
often than was desirable. His last place 
he had quitted involuntarily, and under 
circumstances which he did not fully 
explain to his wife; in fact, he was found 
guilty, on two occasions, of such gross 
carelessness at the counter that his 
employers could neither keep him in their 
service nor recommend him to anyone 
else. Mr, Dunn had grown aweary of 
standing behind a counter ; he entertained 
hopes —the vaguest— of entering upon 
some new career; his health was indifferent, 
and he talked of getting a country place. 
Or someone might engage him as 
traveller. Or he might hear of some- 
thing altogether fresh and new. He 
would look about a bit. He had looked 
about, though not very energetically, 
for the first two or three weeks; then 
he fell a prey to the Free Library, 

“Well, see here, Maggie ; it’s only for 
a time, you know. I can’t allow you to go 
back to work. That won’t do at all. I 
don’t believe in married women going to- 
work-rooms,” 

“ All right; get your tea.” 

“Weil, but—look here, now. I’m not 
going to live on your earnings. That’s 
not my sort; I’m not one of haf kind. 
You don’t think I am, do you ?” 

“Course I don’t, Percy. What’s the 
good of bothering? You'll get a place 
before long.” 
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‘Why, I must. 
Of course I must.” 

They had furniture of their own, and paid 
only eight shillings for the two rooms ; of 
late, the total of their expenditure had been 
some fifteen shillings a week, Dunn, with 
no base intention, asked himself whether 


How are we to live? 


“Oh, shut up. What’sthe odds? [’d 
just as soon work as not. What’s the 
good of sitting at ’ome all day, when it 
doesn’t take me more than an hour or two 
to do all there zs to do?” 

‘*But you wouldn’t want to go to the 
mantles if I earned good money again ?” 


SHE HAD TEA READY UPON THE TABLF. 


they could live on his wife’s wages. 
possible, of course. 
really “look about”; it was high time. 


Im- 
To-morrow he would 


He ate his meal and enjoyed it. Good 
humour shone upon his pasty visage. He 
drew Maggie to him, made her sit upon 
his knee, and talked affectionately. 

“You’re a good sort, old girl. And 
I’ve given youa lot o’ worry. And——” 


“I don’t know. Why not? Unless, of 
course, we had a ’ouse of our own.” 

“And so we will!” exclaimed Dunn 
fervently, a sanguine flush upon his cheeks, 

“A nice little ’ouse somewhere out 
north. There’s splendid little ’ouses for 
little enough; it’s only making the start. 
I ought to have saved more. It’s all 
my fault—don’t say it isn’t. I go buying 


Ez 
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this and that, and wasting coin every sort 
of way. There! we'll have a little ’ouse 
of our own.” 

He began to discuss localities, rents, 
the price of furniture ; all with a dreamy 
satisfaction, as if the means were already 
in hand. His wife, though of more 
practical temper;, found the dream pleasant, 
and encouraged it. And, just as they had 
decided upon a Brussels carpet for the 
best room, someone knocked at their 
door. 

‘All right ; it’s only me,” said a boyish 
voice. 

Willie Smith, Mrs. Dunn’s_ brother, 
showed himself; a lad of eighteen, comely, 
like his sister, and very good-natured. 
Young as he was, Willie had for several 
years supported himself. 

“Thought I’d just look in and tell you. 
Got another rise. It’s a pound a week 
now !—and there’s something else.” 

He spoke of family affairs, of certain 
changes which would affect his own posi- 
tion and make it necessary for him to find 
a new abode. 

“Why, you’d better come and live with 
us,” said Mrs. Dunn. ‘‘ There’s a room to 
let upstairs, if it would suit you. Things 
would cost you less than anywhere 
else.” 

The lad stood dubious. Hitherto, under 
the eyes of relatives, he had looked forward 
with no little satisfaction to a life of inde- 
pendence in manly lodgings; his sister’s 
suggestion disturbed him; he wished to 
put it aside, but knew not how to do so 
without giving offence. Mrs. Dunn again 
urged the advantages of his taking a room 
in this house : she could look after his com- 
fort, and (as she said to herself) after his 
welfare in other respects. Being of a 
pliable disposition, Willie swallowed his 
private objections to the scheme, and 
all three agreed that nothing could be 
better. 

So, a week later, the family had three 
members. Mrs. Dunn and her brother 
were absent at work all day; the husband, 
as usual, betook himself each morning to 
St. Martin’s Lane, ostensibly to search the 
newspapers for a likely advertisement, but 
in reality to indulge the form of idleness 


which had taken an irresistible hold upon 
him: to moon for hours over columns and 
pages of. print, stupefying himself as with 
a drug which lulled his anxieties, obscured 
his conscience. 

The presence of a third person at home 
made it easier for him to avoid talking of 
his perilous situation, but in a fortnight’s 
time, when he had nothing whatever to 
live upon save his wife’s earnings, he was 
driven by very shame to a new confession 
of hopelessness. It was after Willie had 
left them for the night. ’ 

“How are you managing ?” he asked, 
with a timid glance at his wife. 

“Oh, it’s all right; we can just get 
along.” 

“Yes, but how?” 

He insisted, and Maggie with some con- 
fusion made known to him at length that 
her brother had saved a few pounds, which 
he was willing to lend them until things 
improved. 

‘He just lets me have a shilling or two 
as I want it. He don’t mind; he’s a good 
boy.” 

“Look here, Maggie, I can’t stand 
this,” muttered Dunn, genuinely moved. 
“It’s a mean thing to do.” 

“‘ But you'll pay it all back. And what 
else can we do ?” 

“I tell you what,” he exclaimed, “ if I 
don’t earn something to-morrow I won’t 
come ’ome at all. You can get along well 
enough without me. I won’t come ’ome 
till I’ve got something in my pocket—I 
swear I won't!” 

His voice and aspect alarmed the 
impressible wife. Of late she had observed 
a growing strangeness in him, a lethargy 
which held him mute, and seemed to 
weigh upon his limbs; he sometimes 
looked at her with disquieting eyes, a 
dull stare as though his wits were leaving 
him. Hearing him speak thus, she had 
visions of tragic calamity ; he would drown 
himself or commit ghastly suicide on the 
railway-line. With all the animation of 
which she was capable, Maggie exhorted 
him to be more hopeful. When. things 
were at the worst they always mended— 
and so on. Dunn allowed her to soothe 
him ; he promised to come home as usual, 
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even though with empty pockets; but 
his resolve to make some kind of effort 
expressed itself with veheménce. He 
would be idle no longer, even if he had to 


depositing a small sum (obtained from 
Willie Smith) was allowed to take samples 
of certain goods, for sale on commission. 
His wife lamented, but Dunn was heroically 


yy Ms pe 
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ONE WHOLE DAY HE SPENT IN HOUSE-TO-HOUSE VISITATION OF A LIKELY SUBURB. 


go and work at the docks or sweep a 
crossing. 

And the next day he did, in fact, take a 
practical step. He applied at a City ware- 
house. for an itinerant agency, and, after 


determined. One whole day he spent 
in house-to-house visitation of a likely 
suburb, and his earnings at the close 
amounted to fourpence. Well, it was a 
beginning: fourpence is better than 
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nothing. On the second morning he set 
forth again with aching limbs and a sink- 
ing heart. As it happened, his route led 
him past the doors of anewly-opened Free 
Library. It was like the sight of a public- 
house to the habitual drinker ; he quivered 
under the temptation, and whipped himself 
forward ; but his weary legs were traitor- 
ous. The reading-room, with its smell of 
new print, once more drugged his: con- 
science, and there he sat until nightfall. 
After this he yielded utterly to his 
vice. Pretending at home that no dis- 
couragement should daunt him, that he 
would work on until his agency became 
remunerative, he stood every morning 
before the familiar doors in St. Martin’s 
Lane, and entered with the first rush. But 
now he did not even glance at the adver- 
tisements. First of all he made for one 
or other of the journals little in demand, 
and read it through at his ease. On 
certain mornings of the week the illus- 
trated papers were his leading attraction ; 
he darted upon the London News, the 
Graphic, and the rest of them with breath- 
less excitement, and, having satisfied his 
curiosity, could relinquish them to others 
for the next six days, until, mere tattered, 
grimy rags, they gave place to the new issue. 
Knowing the moment when the evening 
papers wouldarrive, he stood ready to pounce 
upon this or that before anyone could 
anticipate him. No matter the subject, 
its display in fresh-smelling print sufficed 
to interest him, or, at all events, to hold 
his eyes; there he stood, spellbound, 
unresisting, oblivious of everything save 
his gratification in the mere act of reading. 
Upstairs, in the magazine-room, he 
read through everything that did not 
utterly defy his intelligence, and at the 
end of an article in one of the graver 
monthlies he would sigh with satisfaction, 
persuading himself that he had enriched 
his mind. For thus had he now begtn to 
justify himself: on his walk home, when 
conscience tried to speak, he replied that 
he had been “studying,” making up for 
the defects of his education, preparing for 
‘something better,” when fortune should 
put it in his way. He wished he could 
tell his wife and get her to approve, but 


he feared Maggie would not understand 
him. 

Before long it was necessary to avow 
that the agency had proved a failure. 
“It won’t do,” he said gravely. 
wearing out shoe-leather. I must have a 
try at something else. I’ve got an idea, 
but I won’t say anything about it just yet.” 

And he nodded several times with owlish 
impressiveness. 

Mrs. Dunn and her young brother held 
private talk. 

‘I don’t know what to make of Percy,” 
she said anxiously. ‘He doesn’t seem 
quite right in his ’ead—what do you 
think ?” 

“* He’s queer sometimes, I must say.” 

**And I am so ashamed at taking your 
money—that Iam. It isn’t right—that it 
isn’t.” 

“Oh, don’t you make any fuss,” 
answered the good-natured lad. “I’ve 
got no use for it. I can’t see you hard up, 
can 1?” 

Their earnings, put together, amply 
sufficed for the week’s expenses, and, but 
for her uneasiness on Dunn’s account, 
Maggie would have found nothing to 
complain of. It relieved her from an 
increasing apprehension when, one even- 
ing, her husband came home more like 
his old self, and announced a new project. 
Having heard by chance that an old 
acquaintance of his, a fellow-shopman, 
had started a drapery business at Croydon, 
he had been over there to have a talk, and 
not without result. The Croydon man had 
no particular need of an assistant, but was 
willing to take Dunn in that capacity if 
board and lodging were all he asked. 

“And I’m going,” declared the out-of- 
work. “It’s better than ’anging about 
doing nothing. I shall come ’ome on 
Saturday night and go back on the 
Monday morning. If the business does 
well, he’ll be able to pay me before long ; 
and if he can’t I shall have time to look 
out for another place.” 

Maggie agreed that this sort of engage- 
ment was preferable to none at all; but it 
would be necessary for Dunn to have a 
new outfit of clothes. He had grown so 
shabby as to be quite unpresentable behind 


“I’m 
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a counter. Maggie and her brother 
managed to find the money for this outlay, 
and in a day or two Dunn took leave of 
them. He possessed not a farthing of his 
own ; the cost of his travelling backwards 
and forwards each week, with other small 
expenditures not to be avoided, would, of 
course, be borne by the faithful two who 
worked to keep up the home. 

“‘ T shall pay you back every penny, boy,” 
said Dunn to his brother-in-law in an out- 
burst of sanguine gratitude. ‘Mind you 
keep an account. Make him keep an 
account of every penny we have from him, 
Maggie. There’s better days coming, 
don’t you fear!” 

In the course of the first week he wrote 
an encouraging letter, and late on Saturday 
night he was welcomed back. Undoubt- 
edly he looked better already ; his report 
of the Croydon business was very hopeful. 
What the shop wanted was just the energy 
and experience which 4e brought to it; 
why, Tomlinson admitted that the takings 
had already increased. ‘Though it had 
never been his speciality, Dunn flattered 
himself that he knew better than most men 
how to dress a window, and Tomlinson, 
already convinced of this, promised him 
the control of that department. Of course 
in such a little shop one couldn’t do much 
in the way of artistic exhibition, but one 
had only to watch the passers-by to see 
how great an improvement had already 
been effected. Thus, while eating the 
tasty supper provided for him, Dunn 
talked till long after midnight. Next 
morning, to complete the enjoyment of 
his holiday, he bought three Sunday 
newspapers, and abandoned himself to 
luxurious reading. 

On his next return home, he did not 
report the serious differences which had 
arisen between him and his employer in 
the course of the week; all went well, he 
declared —save that the diet might be 
improved ; in ¢haf respect Tomlinson and 
his wife were rather mean. As a matter 
of fact, Dunn already felt his duties so 
burdensome that he had began to grumble 
at not being paid, a piece of ingratitude 
which Mr. Tomlinson not unnaturally 
tesented. ‘‘ Words” had* passed between 


the two; moreover, there had been 
“words” between Tomlinson and his 
wife, and Mrs. Tomlinson had made up 
her mind to starve out the intruder. 
Dunn, speedily aware of this female 
hostility, knew how it would end ; there is 
no holding one’s ground against the Mrs. 
Tomlinsons of small drapers’ shops. But 
not a syllable of this was allowed to pass 
his lips, and on Monday morning he went 
off with a show of excellent spirits. 

By Wednesday things came to a head. 
There was a three-cornered combat. 
Tomlinson abused Dunn for laziness and 
incompetence; Mrs. Tomlinson reviled 
her husband for foolish good-nature, and 
the assistant for every conceivable fault ; 
and Dunn fired away at both with the 
recklessness of a man who knows that he 
has nothing to gain by moderation. It 
ended in the only possible way: Dunn, 
bidden to pack his traps and be off, did 
so with all speed, and at mid-day was back 
in London. 

His modest luggage he had despatched 
by the parcel delivery company ; unen- 
cumbered, and rejoicing in recovered 
freedom, he strolled from Victoria Station 
up to Charing Cross, and thence into 
St. Martin’s Lane. The direction was 
fatal. Though he had no such thing in 
mind, he became aware that he was 
passing the door of the Free Library: 
the old spell seized upon him; he was 
drawn across the threshold and down the 
stairs. The scent of newspapers, mingled 
with the odour of filthy garments and 
unwashed humanity, put him beside him- 
self with joy; his nostrils quivered, his 
eyes sparkled, he strode towards the 
dinner-hour throng which pressed about 
the illustrated weeklies. Between musty 
heads he caught a glimpse of the tatters 
of last Saturday’s London News; in five 
minutes’ time he found his opportunity 
and leapt to the front. An hour passed 
before he remembered that he had had 
no dinner. 

He ate with strict economy, and hurried 
back again, this time to the upper hall. 
As usual, it was not easy to find a vacant 
chair. The sight of a labourer fast asleep 
on the pages of the Wineleenth Century 
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roused him to. indignation; he touched 
the man, then shook him. 

“Here, I say, you don’t seem to be 
reading !” 

“ All right, .Guv’nor,” growled the indi- 
vidual disturbed ; ‘‘ you’re welcome.” 


“Look here, Maggie, could you stand 
it? What do you advise me todo? Am 
I to go back and beg them to keep 
me ?” 

“TI should think not?” cried the in- 
dignant wife. ‘What do you say, Willie?” 


** HERE, I SAY, YOU DON’T SEEM TO BE READING!” 


Dunn seized the chair, turned to the 
first page of the review, and began to read 
an article on ‘‘ Hypnotism.” 

Reaching home at supper-time, he pro- 
fessed to have come straight from Croy- 
don. He made known his wrongs, the 
disgraceful treatment to which he had 
been subjected. 


“T should chuck it up,” said the lad 
unconcernedly. 

So on the morrow Dunn resumed his 
visits to St. Martin’s Lane. Week after 
week went by, and he sat reading ; spell- 
bound, hypnotised. Month after month, 
and still he read. Maggie and her brother 
worked to keep up the home. 





A VISIT TO. SING-SING PRISON, NEW. YORK. 


By JULIUS M. PRICE. 


N a fine warm day in New York it is 
quite a pleasant little excursion to 
take a run down to the quaint little 
village of Sing-Sing, even if one’s object 
is not to visit the famous prison, -for it is 
only a distance of thirty-five miles from 
the capital, and as the railroad follows 
the banks of the majestic Hudson River 
nearly the whole way, 
glimpses of truly 
picturesque scenery 
are caught every now 
and then. A run o1 
little over an hour 
brings one in sight 
of the prison, which 
stands on a 
small 


sort of 
promontory 
jutting into the 
Hudson. At first ap- 
pearance, Sing - Sing 
presents more the 
aspect of a large 
factory than anything 
else ; its tall chimney 
and ‘blocks of many- 
windowed buildings heightening the illu- 
sion, while the sound of machinery and 
the hissing of steam help to give it an air 
of life and liberty which is’ somewhat 
unexpected. Ona nearer inspection one 
soon. perceives that all this everyday 
appearance of movement is but the kernel, 
so to speak, of the large block of buildings, 
and that the outer shell is composed of 
massive walls, which are as jealously 
guarded as those of a fortress, for at short 
intervals along them are small watch 
towers, in which are stationed, night and 
day, armed warders, who would not hesitate 
to open fire on any prisoner foolhardy 
enough to-attempt to escape ; from these 


PRINCIPAL KEEPER CONNAUGHTON. as 


points of vantage -uninterrupted views of 
the neighbourbood being obtained. 

On arrival at the principal: entrance I 
was shown into a large office, or rather 
waiting-room, where, having -previously 
arranged. my visit, 1 was most courteously 
received by Principal Keeper Connaughton, 
and informed, in reply to my inquiry, that 

I might make as much 
use of my sketch-book 
and camera as | 
wished during my tour 
of inspection. No 
time was lost, for the 
dinner - hour was at 
hand, and- as I had 
learnt that this was 
the most interesting 
episode of the every- 
day life at Sing-Sing, 
I. naturally was de- 
sirous of getting some 
sketches of it. Al- 
though at. first sight, 
I have just re- 
marked, in outward 
appearance so unlike a prison, the actual 
entrance to Sing-Sing is very much the re- 
verse, and the: heavy iron wicket through 
which ‘one passes into the intérior of 
the buildings produces a depressing 
effect and causes an involuntary shudder. 
As there were still; a ‘few minutes 
to spare before the ‘cease work” 
sounded, my guide suggested showing 
me round some of the buildings while 
we were waiting. First we - visited 
the warder’s office. This presented the 
appearance of a flourishing stationer’s 
shop — the walls were thickly covered 
with coloured supplements from the 
Illustrated. London News, Graphic, etc. 
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whilst heaps of parcels of paper, books, 
and other miscellaneous litter were stacked 
all over the place. There were two con- 
victs in charge of this department, and 
a very easy time they appeared to be 
having. Of course, only men of education 
are selected for this envied post, and they 
must have proved themselves worthy of 
the position. At the time of my visit both 
the “‘ office clerks” were men famous in 
the annals of American crime, one being 
one of the New York aldermen about 
whom there was such a scandal some years 
ago. I was not informed of this till we 
had left the place, or I should certainly 
have taken more than the cursory glance 
at him I did. We then went to the 
library, which, with its well - stocked 
shelves, on which, I was informed, are to 
be found almost every kind of book, even 
to novels, certainly conveyed no idea of 
extreme severity on the part of the officials 
towards their charges—rather the contrary, 
perhaps. Several prisoners came in whilst 
we were there to change books, and I was 
much astonished to see them leaning over 
the counter chatting to the librarian (also 
a prisoner) in the most free-and-easy 
manner while he was getting them 
what they required, our presence making 
no apparent difference to them. I 
learnt on inquiry that the men have 
plenty of opportunity given them for read- 
ing after their day’s work is done; but of 
this more anon. ‘The sound of a big 
steam-horn announced the dinner -hour, 
so we adjourned to the spacious grass- 
plotted quadrangle to watch the prisoners 
file past on their way to the dining-hall. 
In a few minutes there appeared long 
processions of men marching very slowly 
in Indian file, every man with his right 
hand placed on the shoulder of the man 
in front of him; the leading man with 
his arms crossed. All were bowing their 
heads and looking slightly away from 
where we stood. Each detachment of 
about sixty prisoners was accompanied 
by a warder. There was quite a big 
battalion, for the march-past occupied 
some few minutes, and I had ample oppor- 
tunity for making sketches and photos. All 
nations were represented in this large body 


of men ; for I noticed Chinamen, negroes, 
and many other pronounced types as 
they filed past. Meanwhile quite a 
little crowd of visitors had arrived, 
among whom were many smartly dressed 
ladies and children, the novelty of the 
scene evidently affording them much 
entertainment. It struck me, however, as a 
strange and incongruous sight, to a certain 
extent almost recalling barbaric China, this 
exhibition, so to speak, of all these wretched 
outcasts of society ; this making a sort of 
show of them seemed to me unnecessarily 
adding to their punishment. I had 
imagined that I was being shown some 
special favour as a Press-man in being 
allowed to see all this, but I was mistaken. 
Sing-Sing is evidently one of the “lions” 
of New York, and attracts perhaps as 
many sightseers as does the Morgue in 
Paris. It can, however, only be to gratify 
a morbid curiosity that people visit such 
gruesome places, for there is really little 
or nothing attractive about them. We 
then adjourned to the large dining- 
hall to see the convicts “fed.” It 
was a strange scene, and absolutely 
the antithesis of what I had imagined 
prison life could possibly be like, more 
especially after my recent experiences in 
Siberia, although perhaps that was no 
criterion, Imagine an immense, spotlessly 
clean hall, filled with rows of tables at 
which were seated hundreds of prisoners, 
eating away as fast as they could, 
whilst the air was heavy with the 
savoury odour of good soup and well- 
cooked meat. Not a sound was heard but 
the buzz of eating, for speaking is strictly 
forbidden. All around were warders or 
prisoners with huge baskets of bread, 
which they dispensed as fast as the men 
wanted it, a sign of the head being suf- 
ficient ; others served out hot tea from big 
cans, or else meat and potatoes; in fact, 
there was no stint whatever, and I could 
not help thinking how many poor, honest 
wretches there are who hardly ever get 
such a square meal as these Sing-Sing 
gentlemen get positively forced on them 
every day! 

I had not yet had lunch. myself, so the 
smell of the appetising food quite made 
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my mouth water, and I should not have 
required much pressing to have sat down 
with the crowd. But I was not invited, 


DINNER PARADE AT SING-SING PRISON, 


unfortunately. My guide informed me 
that the men get exactly the same food as 
their warders, and were allowed at all their 
meals as much as they cared to eat or 
drink ; in fact, so much so that they could 
take some of it with them into their cells 
if they wished! On the score of feed- 
ing, therefore, the New York prisoners 
have nothing to complain of. As the men 
finished their meal they were allowed to 
individually leave, and I learnt that most 
of them hurried away thus so as to get a 
few minutes to themselves before resuming 
work; I further learnt that this short walk 
between the a/e/iers and the dining-hall is 
all the exercise they ever get. On my 
expressing surprise at this, my informant 
added with a smile that no other was 
needed, for ‘‘hard work is the best exercise 
for them,” and the officials found this 
system answer very well. We then strolled 
across the grass in the genial sunshine 
to the workshops. Had it not been for the 
striped costume of the men one might have 
been ina large factory just after the dinner- 
hour, for there was no appearance of 
* prison” about the place. A glance round 


the various work-rooms was sufficient to 
convince me that the prison is entirely self- 
supporting, and that the inmates have to 
work hard for their forced keep—hboot- 
making, tailoring, shirt-dressing, stone- 
masonry, and various other trades being 
well represented ; in fact, so much so that 
this immense, constantly working factory 
must undoubtedly be a formidable and 
very serious rival to outer work. Not much 
time was lost after dinner in getting to 
work again, and in a very short time the 
men were settled down for another long 
spell, which would only terminate at half- 
past five, when they are marched back to 
their cells and locked up for the night. 
What struck me principally about the work- 
shops was the scarcity of warders I saw 
about—only one to each large room, where, 
perhaps, would be some twenty or thirty pri- 
soners, and many of these very nasty-looking 
customers indeed. I suppose, however, 
that the knowledge of how unpleasant 
things could be made for them if they 
attempted even to be obstreperous is in 
itself a great deterrent, for it is very seldom, 
I learnt, that prisoners show signs of 
rebellion. Amongst themselves though, I 
was informed, they did not always agree, 


AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE RELATIVE SIZES 
OF A PRISONER AND HIS CELL. 


and fights are not of unfrequent occur- 
rence, though, of course, they are generally 
stopped immediately and the. principals 
punished. These occasional “tiffs” are 
naturally inevitable amongst such a crowd 
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of rascals. Still; the few warders have no 
very difficult task to keep order.’ Having 
seen all I wanted of the ‘‘ shops,” we then 
went across to the large building in 
which are the cells. This was the real 
“prison” part, and offered a striking con- 
trast to what I had just visited. It con- 
sisted of a long six-storey building, the 
walls of which were of great thickness, 
being perforated at intervals with loop- 
holes, each one representing a correspond- 
ing cell. This opening, however, only 
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served to light the immediate interior of 
the building, for the walls were but a sort 
of thick outer shell. The actual cells are 
an interior block, so to speak. After all I 
had just witnessed I must confess I was a 
bit shocked at the sight of these boxes 
of torture, for such they appeared to me. 
And all the conclusions I had jumped at 
as to the over-lenient treatment of the 
prisoners vanished when I saw how this 
was counterbalanced by the reverse of 
the medal. There were six tiers of cells, 
or accommodation for 1200 prisoners. At 
the time of my visit there were 400 more 


prisoners than cells, so. many had to be 
““doubled up.” This does not sound so 
very dreadful till one learns the dimensions 
of each cell. As they struck me as not 
being larger than cupboards, I took the 
trouble to measure one for myself, and 
found its exact dimensions were 3 ft. 6in. 
wide, 7 ft. long, and 6ft. 6 in. high, andthese 
dismal holes are only lighted and ven- 
tilated by a grating in the door. I 
got the warder to shut me up in 
one for a few seconds, but I felt such 
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an overpowering sensation of suffocation 


‘that I was glad to get out; yet two big men 


are often shut up in sucha space. I was 
informed that every day at half-past five, 
after their work is done, the men are locked 
up until a quarter-past six the following 
morning. On Sundays, with the exception 
of an hour for divine service and to fetch 
their food, the poor wretches are shut up 
the whole day, and have their meals in 
their cells. Sunday 4s to them the most 
dreaded day of the whole week, I learnt, 
instead of being one to look forward to, - 
and this in spite of their being allowed 
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many little luxuries, such as smoking (each 
man is given a pipe and receives two 
packets of tobacco per week), books 
from the library, and, above all, per- 
mission, if they are well behaved and have 
the means, to furnish their own cells them- 
selves. A glance round showed how 
readily, in many instances, this permission 
is taken advantage of, for several of the 
tiny ‘“‘rooms” were adorned with pictures 
and photographs, and even had a lamp 
and miniature armchair and table to 
complete the ameublement, while in one 
or two a comfortable rug covered 
the bunk-like bed. Of course, all 
these ‘“‘ comforts” must be taken as 
some slight set-off to the hardship of 
living in such cramped quarters. A walk 
round one of the tiers of cells was suffi- 
cient to give one a pretty good idea of 
what they were all like, and there was no 
temptation to linger in the gloomy place ; 
so having now seen all my guide would 
show me, we strolled towards the office 
again. For reasons best known to the 
officials, I was not allowed to see anything 
but the most superficial part of the prison. 
I asked if I might not be permitted to have 
a peep at a “condemned cell” and the 
electrocution chamber, but was refused 
point-blank in a manner which admitted 
of no gainsaying. This was somewhat sur- 
prising to me, for éven in Siberia I only had 
to ask to be shown absolutely all I wanted 
to see in the various prisons I visited. 
We had a look in at the church and 
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Catholic chapel on our way, and in the 
latter I was shown (with a certain 
amount of pride) a series of mural 
paintings representing biblical subjects, 
which, I was informed, were the work 
of some former sojourner in Sing-Sing. 
Although not altogether bad, the pictures 
were evidently not the work of an 
artist. I was rather surprised on our 
returning to the office at the entrance of 
the building to see a prisoner sitting on 
one of the benches by the wall, chatting 
away in the most unrestrained manner to 
some visitors, evidently relatives of his. 
Only one warder was present, seated at the 
table reading the newspaper, without paying 
any visible attention to what was going on. 
I then learnt in reply to my inquiry that 
prisoners are allowed to receive visits from 
their friends once in every two months for 
half-an-hour’s chat in the office in this 
free manner. They are also allowed to 
write letters once a month, and to receive 
correspondence at any time! On the 
day of his discharge every prisoner receives 
a new suit of clothes, a railway ticket to 
his destination, and thirty dollars in 
cash. So, taking all in all, I do not 
think that any complaint can. be made 
of extreme severity on the part of the 
authorities. As a matter of fact, with 
the exception of the crampéd cells I 
have described, I saw nothing whatever 
to condemn in the system. Of course, 
however, I can only refer to what I was 
actually shown. 
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* PASSEUR ! ”’ 


By ROBERT W. 


**O friends, I’ve served ye food and bed ; 
O friends, the mist is rising wet, 
Then bide a moment, O my dead, 
Where, lonely, I must linger yet!” 


But onward press the hurrying throng 
Within the mist from out my view. 
Some whisper, “‘ Wait, ’twill not be long!” 
Some, ‘‘ Thou shalt be forgotten, too!” 
“ Because Man goeth to his long home, and the 
Mourners go about the streets.” 


HEN he had finished his pipe, he 
tapped the briar bow] against the 
chimney until the ashes powdered the 
charred log smouldering across the and- 


irons. Then he sank back in his chair, 
absently touching the hot pipe-bowl with 
the tip of each finger until it grew cool 
enough to be dropped into his coat- 
pocket. 

Twice he raised his eyes to the little 
American clock ticking upon the bureau. 
He had half an hour to wait. 

The three candles that lighted the room 
might be trimmed to advantage. This 
would give him something to do. A pair 
of scissors lay open upon the bureau, and 
he rose and picked them up. For a while 
he stood dreamily shutting and opening 
the scissors, his eyes roaming about the 
room. There was an easel in the corner, 
and a pile of dusty canvases behind it; 
behind the canvases there was shadow— 
that grey menacing shadow that — that 
never moved. 

When he had trimmed each candle, he 
wiped the smoky scissors on a paint-rag 
and flung them on to the bureau again. 
The clock pointed to ten; he had been 
occupied exactly three minutes. 

The bureau was littered with neckties, 
pipes, combs and brushes, matches, reels 
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and fly-books, collars, shirt-studs, a new 
pair of Scotch shooting stockings, and a 
woman’s work-basket. 

He picked up all the neckties, folded 
them once, and hung them over a bit of 
twine that stretched across the looking- 
glass. The shirt-studs he shovelled into 
the top drawer along with brushes, combs, 
and stockings ; the reels and fly-books he 
dusted with his handkerchief and placed 
methodically along the mantelshelf. Twice 
he stretched out his hand towards the 
woman’s work-basket, but his hand fell to 
his side again, and he turned away into 
the room, staring at the dying fire. 

Outside the snow-sealed window a 
shutter broke loose and banged monoton- 
ously until he flung open the panes and 
fastened it. The soft, wet snow that had 
choked the window-panes all day was 
frozen hard now, and he had to break the 
polished crust before he could find the 
rusty shutter-hinge. 

He leaned out for a moment, his 
numbed hands resting on the snow, the 
roar of a rising snow-squall in his ears ; 
and out across the desolate garden and 
stark hedgerow he saw the flat, black 
river spreading through the gloom. 

A candle spluttered and snapped behind 
him, a sheet of drawing-paper fluttered 
across the floor, and he closed the panes 
and turned back into the room, both hands 
in his worn pockets, 

The little American clock on the mantel 
ticked and ticked, but the hands lagged, 
for he had not been occupied five minutes 
in all. He went up to the mantel and 
watched the hands of the clock. A 
minute—longer than a year to him— 
crept by. 

Around the room the furniture stood 
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ranged—a chair or two of yellow pine, a 
table, the easel, and in one corner the 
broad, curtained bed. And behind each 
lay shadows—menacing shadows, that 
never moved, 

A little pale flame started up from the 
smoking log on the andirons, the room 
sang with the sudden hiss of escaping 
wood-gases. After a little, the back 
of the log caught fire ; jets of blue 
flame flared up here and there with 
mellow sounds, like the lighting of 
gas-burners in a row, and in a 
moment a thin sheet of yellow 
flame wrapped the whole charred log. 

Then the shadows moved—not 
the shadows behind the furniture, 
they never moved — but other 
shadows, thin, grey, confusing, that 
came and spread their slim patterns 
all around him, and trembled and 
trembled. 

He dared not step or tread upon 
them, they were too real—they 


meshed the floor around his feet, 
they ensnared his knees, they fell 


across his breast like ropes. Some 
night, in the silence of the moors, 
when wind and river were still, he 
feared these strands of shadow 
might tighten—creep higher around 
his throat and tighten. But even 
then he knew that those shadows 
would never move—those grey shapes 
that knelt crouching in every corner. 
When he looked up at the clock 
again, ten minutes had straggled 
past. Time was disturbed in the 
room 3 the strands of shadow seemed 
entangled among the hands of the clock, 
dragging them back from their rotation. 
He wondered if the shadows would 
strangle Time some still night when the 
wind and the flat river were silent. 
There grew a sudden chill across the 
floor: the cracks of the boards let it in. 
He leaned down and drew his sabots 
towards him from their place near the 
andirons, and slipped them over his 
chaussons. And as he straightened up, his 
eyes mechanically sought the mantel, above 
where, in the dusk, another pair of sabots 
stood, little slender delicate sabots, carved 


from red beech. A year’s dust greyed their 
surface ; a year’s rust dulled the silver band 
across the instep. He said this to himself 
aloud, knowing 
that it was within 
a few minutes of 
the year. 

His own sabots 


JEANNE, PASSEUR AT THE CARMES. 


came from Mort-Dieu; they were shaved 
square and banded with steel. But in days 
past he had thought that no sabot in Mort- 
Dieu was delicate enough to touch the in- 
step of the Mort-Dieu Passeur. So he sent 
to the Shore Lighthouse, and they sent to 
Lorient, where the women are coquettish, 
and show their hair and wear dainty sabots. 
And in this town, where vanity corrupts, and 
there is much lace on coif and collarette, a 
pair of delicate sabots were found, banded 
with silver and chiselled in red beech. 
The sabots stood on the mantel above the 
fire now—dusty and tarnished. 













There was a sound from the window, 
the soft murmur of snow blotting the glass 
panes. The wind, too, muttered under 
the roof-eaves. Presently it would. begin 
to whisper to him from the chimney—he 
knew it, and he held his hands over his 
ears and stared at the clock. 

In the hamlet of Mort-Dieu the pines 
sing all day of the sea-secrets, but in the 
night the ghosts of little grey birds fill the 
branches, singing of the sunshine of past 
years. He heard the song as he sat, and 
he crushed his hands over his ears; but 
the grey birds joined with the wind in the 
chimney, and he heard all that he dared 
not hear, and he thought all that he dared 
not hope or think, and the swift tears 
scalded his eyes. 

In Mort-Dieu the nights are longer than 
anywhere on earth; he knew it—why 
should he not know? This had been so 
for a year ; it was different before. There 
were so many things different before ; 
days and nights vanished like minutes 
then; the pines told no secrets of the 
sea, and the grey birds had not yet come 
to Mort-Dieu. Also there was Jeanne, 
Passeur at the Carmes. 

When he first saw her, she was poling 
the square, flat-bottomed ferry skiff from 
the Carmes to Mort-Dieu, a red handker- 
chief bound across her silky black hair, a 
red skirt fluttering just below her knees. 
The next time he saw her he had to 
call to her across the placid river, “‘Ohé— 
Ohé—Passeur!” She came, poling the 
flat skiff, her deep blue eyes pensively 
fixed on him, the scarlet skirt and kerchief 


idly flapping in the April wind. Then 
day followed day, when the far call, 


*‘ Passeur!” grew clearer and more joyous, 
and the faint answering cry, “ V’la, 
M’sieur!” rippled across the water like 
music tinged with laughter. Then spring 
came, and with spring came Love—Love 
carried free across the ferry from the 
Carmes to Mort-Dieu. 

The flame above the charred log 
whistled, flickered, and went out in a jet 
of wood-vapour, only to play like lightning 
above the gas and relight again. The 
clock ticked more loudly, and the song 
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from ‘the pines filled the room. ‘But in his 
straining eyes a summer landscape was 
reflected, where white clouds sailed, and 
white, foam curled under the square bow 
of a little skiff. And he pressed his numbed 
hands tighter to his ears to drown the 
cry, “‘ Passeur! Passeur!” 

And now for a moment the clock ceased 
ticking. It was time to go. Who but he 
should know it—he who went out into the 
night swinging his lantern ? And he went. 
He had gone each night from the first— 
from that first strange winter evening 
when a strange voice had answered 
him across the river—the voice of the 
new Passeur. He had never heard her 
voice again. 

So he passed down the windy, wooden 
stairs, lantern hanging lighted in his hand, 
and stepped out into the storm. Through 
sheets of drifting snow, over heaps of 
frozen seaweed and icy drift, he moved, 
shifting his lantern right and left, until its 
glimmer on the water warned him. Then 
he called out into the night, ‘‘ Passeur!” 
The frozen spray spattered his face and 
crusted the lantern ; he heard the distant 
boom of breakers beyond the bar, and the 
noise of mighty winds among the seaward 
cliffs. 

“‘ Passeur !” 

Across the broad flat river, black 
as a sea of pitch, a tiny light sparkled 
a moment. Again he cried, “‘ Pas- 
seur | ” 

**V’la, M’sieur !’ 

He turned ghastly white, for it was 
her voice—or was he crazy!—and he 
sprang waist deep into the icy current 
and cried out again, but his voice ended 
in a sob. 

Slowly, through the snow, the flat skiff 
took shape, creeping nearer and nearer. 
But she was not at the pole—he saw that— 
there was only a tall, thin man, shrouded 
to the eyes in oilskin, and he leaped 
into the boat and bade the ferryman 
hasten. 

Halfway across he rose in the skiff and 
called “Jeanne!” but the roar of the 
storm and the thrashing of icy waves 
drowned his voice. Yet he heard 
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her again, and she called to him by 
name. 

When at last the boat grated upon the 
invisible shore, he lifted his lantern, 
trembling, stumbling among the rocks, and 
calling to her, as though his voice could 
silence the Voice that had spoken a year 
ago that night. And it could not. He 


sank shivering upon his knees, and looked 
out into the darkness, where an ocean 
rolled across a world. Then his stiff lips 
moved, and he repeated her name; but 
the hand of the Ferryman fell gently upon 
his head. 

And when he raised his eyes he saw that 
the Ferryman was Death. 
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ERAL WOLFE CLIMBING THE HEIGH 


Drawn by R. Caton Woodville, RJ. 


See “Tue Crisis 1s Canapian History.” 
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HOW 


WOLFE CHANGED THE HISTORY OF THE 


CANADIAN HISTORY. 


WORLD. 


By ARTHUR REED ROPES. 


’ 


i was the “year of victory” for 
England ; the crowning glory of the 
“* Great Commoner’s” administration. The 
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MONTCALM DE 


fell before the expeditions launched by 
Pitt; in battle and chase the French navy 
was swept from the sea; in Germany the 
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SAINT-VERAN. 


General of the French Aimy at the Battle of Quebec. 


Bourbon power, so long the bitter rival of 
English colonial enterprise and maritime 
supremacy, was grappled with, the world 
over, and thrown. In the West Indies, 
on the African coast, the French colonies 


allied army of Ferdinand of Brunswick 
routed the army of Marshal Contades ; 
the outlying forts of the Canadian colony 


and for the crowning 
French power was struck 


taken ; 
victory, the 


were 
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down at the very heart of its dominion in 
North America. 

Pitt had well said that he would 
“conquer America in Germany.” Year 
by year the patient stubbornness of 
Ferdinand of Brunswick and his mixed 
army of British, Hanoverians, and Hessians 
wore out the great hosts that the incapable 
Generals of Louis XV. hurled against 
him. Year by year the French treasury 
was drained to keep up the strength of 
Austrian and Russian armies against 
Frederick the Great, who fought on, over- 
matched but indomitable. Canada was 
left to her own resources; the sea was 
barred to reinforcements. The gallant 
Marquis de Montcalm had fought well, 
had begun by conquests, and fairly held 
his own; but the odds were heavy. After 
all, the French and the Canadians and the 
Indians of the French party were butahand- 
ful, though good fighters and wary foresters; 
and once the weight of the English 
forces and the New England colonies was 
brought fairly to bear, the weaker party 
must go down. Already Louisburg, on 
Cape Breton Island, the gate of the French 
power, had fallen, with the outpost of 
Fort Duquesne, the cause of the war. In 
the year 1759 Pitt had planned a wide- 
reaching combination, which was to crush 
the last despairing resistance of French 
Canada in the citadel of its power. 
Amherst, the chief of the British forces 
in America, was to move up from the 
south by Lake Champlain, and take Fort 
Ticonderoga, where Abercromby had been 
killed the year before in a futile assault. 
Johnson, the vanquisher of Baron Dieskau, 
was to capture the fort at Niagara, and 
move down the St. Lawrence. Under the 
walls of Quebec the two forces were to 
meet an army and fleet sent direct up the 
river, the troops commanded by Wolfe, a 
young man, but already noteworthy for his 
military skill and fiery energy. 

Sailing up the St. Lawrence under the 
careful guidance of Admiral Saunders, 
Wolfe’s force arrived opposite Quebec on 
June 13, 1759. The task before him was 
formidable. He had some 8000 men, 
against Montcalm’s army, stronger in 
numbers; and though the Canadian 


militia, many of them without bayonets, 
could not be expected to stand the shock 
of his veteran Grenadiers and Highlanders 
in the open field, they were formidable 
enough behind intrenchments. Wolfe 
could occupy the south bank of the 
St. Lawrence and the Isle of Orleans in 
its current; but with the artillery of those 
days he could do little damage across the 
great river. North of the river Montcalm 
held a strong line of works on the Beau- 
port ridge, above the Montmorency River, 
and barred the road to any force advan- 
cing on Quebec by the direct route up the 
north bank. Above the city the steep and 
lofty Heights of Abraham, rising from 
the river, seemed to forbid attack, even if 
unguarded. 

Wolfe was face to face with a grave 
difficulty. He tried to entice Montcalm 
into a pitched battle, but without success. 
His Grenadiers assaulted the lines on the 
Montmorency, but were beaten off with 
loss, and solaced their defeat by a ribald 
song against the French cowards who 
would not fight in the open. There were 
no tidings of either of the supporting 
columns. When winter came to freeze 
the rivers, Wolfe would have to withdraw 
with the fleet that supplied him, and 
Montcalm, steadfast in his works, would 
have earned another year’s respite. Wolfe 
was fretting himself sick with impatience 
and disappointment, and his antagonist 
seemed to mock him from his rocky fast- 
nesses. 


Montcalm was far from being so secure 
as he seemed. Ill-seconded by his subordi- 
nates and colleagues in administration, left 
without support from France, keeping his 
motley forces together by sheer force of 
personality, he was coming to think the 
contest hopeless—if not for this year then 


for the next. Yet he did his best as a 
brave and loyal man. He was not to be 
drawn from his position on the Mont- 
morency by Wolfe’s feints up the St. Law- 
rence, only detaching forces to guard the 
crossing. Wolfe wrote home in language 
approaching despair. Nowhere could he 
approach Quebec without great disadvan- 
tage of ground, unless he could scale the 
Heights of Abraham above the city. Then 
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he would stand on their plateau with no 
natural obstacle between him and the 
town, and Montcalm must come out and 
fight on even terms to save his charge. 
While the attention of the French was 
distracted by feints, Wolfe had collected 
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who had detected his boat. Without 
opposition, the heights were climbed by 
a narrow and precipitous path where a 
handful of men could have checked an 
army; one cannon was carried up by sheer 


force; and some four thousand men, a 








THE CAROUSE IN GENERAL WOLFE’S TENT THE NIGHT BEFORE THE TAKING OF QUEBEC: 


WOLFE SINGING 


A 


DRINKING SONG, 


Drawn by R. Caton Wovdville, RJ. 


enough boats to ferry his men over. Before 
daybreak on Sept. 13, 1759, the passage 
began. Two incidents of it are well 
known—the recitation of Gray’s “ Elegy,” 
and Wolfe’s preference of the poet’s fame 
to the victory he was about to win—and 
the apt answer by which a British officer 
disarmed the suspicion of a French sentry 


slight army to decide the fate of an empire, 
were formed by Wolfe on the plateau above 
Quebec. They were all that he could spare— 
Grenadiers, Highlanders, veteran soldiers. 

Montcalm, at first incredulous of the 
news that the enemy had scaled the cliffs, 
hurried his troops back from their lines 
through Quebec to meet and crush Wolfe’s 
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THE TAKING OF QUEBEC: GENERAL FRASER CALLING UPON HIS HIGHLANDERS TO CHARGE, 
“They threw their muskets over their heads, and drew their claymores, and drove the French back in their impetuous charge.” 
Drawn by R. Caton Woodville, Rd. 
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men. He nad the advantage in numbers, 
though not in the quality of his army; and 
a defeat of the British force would mean 
its destruction.. He has been blamed for 
not waiting to collect all his scattered 
detachments; but doubtless he felt that 
delay would bring discouragement and 
despair to his isolated and heterogeneous 
forces. Whether by sound policy or driven 
on by his doom, he gathered up what 
men he had with him—French regulars, 
Canadian militia, and Indian scouts, and 
led them to attack Wolfe’s line. 

The French were the better marksmen, 
and soon drove in Wolfe’s skirmishers. 
Their advanced troops kept up a brisk and 
annoying fire, to which no reply was made. 
Encouraged by this small success, the 
main body surged forward against the 
grim and silent line of the British troops 
with tumultuous shouts and irregular fire. 
Then at last, just before the ranks met, 
one murderous volley blazed out from 
the steady front; and with the smoke 
of that volley passed away the power of 
France in America. Torn with gaps 
of death, the advancing line halted and 
huddled into groups; and Wolfe’s line, 
thrown forward to the charge, easily 
pushed the throng back into Quebec 
and followed it with fire. Montcalm, 
borne back in the rout, and vainly striving 
to rally his men, was mortally wounded by 
a ball, and died in Quebec. But his 
conqueror had passed away already. 

In the first onset of the fight Wolfe 
had been struck in the wrist; but dis- 
regarding the wound, he was ordering a 


charge when another bullet pierced his 
breast. Borne to the rear, he still watched 
the fight ; he was told that the enemy were 
running, and his eyes closed with the 
shout of victory rising around him. 

It was not only Quebec that was gained ; 
Wolfe had changed the history of the world. 
Had he failed to snatch the one desperate 
chance of victory, had his men failed on 
the Heights of Abraham, Canada might 
have remained French till next year, and 
till the end of the war; the French menace 
to New England would have endured, and 
with it the loyalty of the English colonies ; 
the foundation of the United States would 
have been otherwise, and perhaps the part- 
ing of the kindred nations might have been 
made in peace. ; 

It is vain to speculate on what might 
have been. Wolfe had done his work, 
once for all. Quebec surrendered in 
somewhat needless despair; and though 
in the winter the French came down, 
defeated the British garrison outside 
Quebec and beleaguered the city, yet with 
the spring the British fleets returned, and 
the surrender of Montreal closed the long 
chapter of the Western war. The Colonial 
struggle, begun under William III. as a side 
issue of his great duel with Louis XIV., 
continued in greater importance, but still 
as a side issue, in the War of the Spanish 
Succession, stifled by a futile truce at 
Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, had at last been 
fought out to the end: France had lost. 
Revenge she could and did take for her 
loss ; recovery of what was lost she hardly 
attempted. So final was Wolfe’s victory. 
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ROSE ELLEN’S 


M. F. 
HROVETIDE was at its height, and 
Rose Ellen, the fishwoman, had 
caught the matchmaking fever. She had 
no grown children, and none of her 
relations were of a marriageable age, and 
so she turned all her energies in the 
direction of finding a suitable mate for 
Mickey, the only child of Peggy Dee and 
Mick Lar. Mickey was not, speaking 
truthfully, a very desirable farfz, but that, 
Rose Ellen considered, was all the greater 
reason why she should do a good turn for 
him. 

‘A wife will be the steadying of him,” 
she said. ‘“‘ He’ll be a different boy when 
he’s the head of a family.” 

Peggy, who had just come over from 


Mr. Costello’s, where she had paid his 
sixth Petty Sessions fine since Christmas, 
and who was tried to the very verge of 
endurance by the boy’s shiftless, drunken 


habits, sighed as Rose Ellen spoke. 
pride in Mickey was very 
morning. 

“Ah, but who’d have him ?” she said. 
“There isn’t a girl worth her salt in 
Innisdoyle would have anything to say to 
him, he’s after getting such a name from 
the Binch 5 

** Never mind all that, Peggy,” said Rose 
Ellen. ‘Let bygones be bygones. I’ll 
make Mickey’s match, an’ ’tisn’t an 
Innisdoyle girl Ill get for him either. 
So make up your mind to see him a 
married man before Shrove Tuesday.” 

‘“*Who’ll be the married man ?” asked 
Mick Lar, shuffling up. 

“Oh, nobody,” cried both in a breath, 
and they made signs of warning to each 
other. Mick was a clumsy fellow, who 
with the best intentions in the world could 
not be relied on in any matter requiring 
much delicacy or tact. ‘Go an’ pull a 
bit o’ hay out of that load over for the 


Her 


low that 
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LORRIMER. 


donkey,” said Peggy, “‘ an’ don’t be putting 
any intherfarence in women’s talk.” 

Mick took the reproof without anger, 
and went off whistling for the hay. 

‘*Who is the girl, Rose Ellen ? 
Peggy, with motherly concern. 

‘“‘She’s a Dennehy, one o’ the fish- 
people from the Pill. A great seller she 
is, although she’s barely turned sixteen 
year. She owns a donkey an’ car in her 
own right, an’ if she an’ Mickey were 
married they’d make a fine living. You 
see the connection with ye would give her 
a footing in Innisdoyle, an’ that would 
make her people anxious for the match. 
I’ll talk it over with ’em this very night, 
an’ never fear but I’ll give a grand carak 
thur of Mickey. Good-bye, an’ cheer up.” 

“Rose Ellen,” said Peggy, with her 
eyes full of tears, ‘“‘you have a heavenly 
kindness in your heart. I’d ask for no 
truer friend than you in time or eternity. 
My blessing go with you this night. 
Something tells me that you ’il open a way 
an’ a prospect for my poor boy.” 

*An’ so I will, with God’s help,” said 
the fishwoman, rattling off. 

Peggy quietly wiped her eyes, put her 
apples back into the baskets, and made all 
things ready for going home. Mickey, 
regarded as a possible married man, 
required much thinking about, and she 
wished for quiet and seclusion. So when 
Mick Lar appeared she ordered him to 
put the things into the car while she went 
for the supper loaf and Mickey’s half- 
ounce of tobacco. 

Up in the lane opposite the house built 
to accommodate itself to the south-east 
angle of the churchyard wall, the donkey 
stopped of his own accord. The gaunt 
clay-floored interior, with its small window 
at the back almost on a level with the 
heaped-up. graves, would have looked 


, 
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dismal enough to others, but Peggy and 
Mick Lar had made it their home so long 
that they had lost all sight of its un- 
attractiveness. Besides, Mickey had been 
brought there a baby and had grown up in 
its shelter, and that fact alone would have 
made it fair in their eyes. Now at the 
door before them stood the prodigal him- 
self. Without a word he lifted his mother 
out of the car, carried in the baskets, and 
then helped his father to make the donkey 
comfortable in the shed for the night. 

The fire of pine-sticks was blazing 
cheerfully when the two entered the house ; 
the kettle and the frying-pan with the 
slices of cold pig’s head, which Mrs. 
Dermody had given Peggy the day before, 
were vieing with each other in making 
pleasant music ; the table, without a cloth, 
but scrubbed white, was drawn up in front 
of the blaze; and Peggy was setting out 
the cups and saucers. Mickey’s digestion 
not being equal to fried pork, there was 
an egg for him, and when the tea, hot and 
strong, was poured out, they had a comfort- 
able meal enough. 


“‘ Mickey,” said Mick Lar when it was 
over, “in the name of God say a few 
prayers o’ repintance an’ well-maningness 


an’ go to your bed. And make up your 
mind, boy, to turn over a new lafe in your 
book.” 

Mickey took the advice silently and 
humbly, and mounted the little squat 
ladder to his sleeping-place under the roof. 

“See that for you!” whispered Mick 
Lar. ‘“‘Wouldn’t many a jackeen turn 
around on his father for talking that way 
tohim? ’Tis a thousand pities that the 
boy went rusty,” and, sighing and yawn- 
ing, Mick betook himself to his prayers, 
and then to his bed in the corner. 

Peggy went up to the loft for the prodi- 
gal’s coat to mend. He was already 
asleep, and the look of his face recalled 
the happy times before she knew anything 
about the Petty Sessions or Mr. Costello, 
when Mickey’s feet had not learned the 
path to the public-house where the “ bad 
boys” congregated. 

Sitting at the fireside, mending the dis- 
reputable coat, with the candle close to 
her dim eyes, she reviewed the past with 
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the bitter-sweet feeling that many a 
mother, high and low, has known. Mickey 
was the child of her and Mick Lar’s old 
age. They had married late in life, and 
the child was an unexpected blessing. 
While he was an infant and a small child 
they hardly ever left him a moment out of 
their adoring sight. He was miraculously 
lovely in their eyes; they saw a perfect 
cherub in the pasty, flat-nosed, whining 
little fellow whom the neighbours—child- 
lovers and kind, all of them—rather shrank 
from fondling. For he had unpleasant 
and unbabylike peculiarities: would eat 
anything that came in his way, no 
matter what, from cinders and clay to 
salt sprats; had an elfin expression 
of countenance, and was never known 
to smile or laugh. There was a general 
impression, which was, however, carefully 
withheld from the parents, that he was 
“going with the fairies.” A country 
woman, in her friendly interest in Peggy 
Dee, thought she would give her a hint in 
the matter one day. 

*“* Peggy,” said she, ‘the child is look- 
ing, don’t you think, terrible wasted some 
way? What can be the matter with the 
crature, at all?” 

“Would you think he’s looking bad?” 
asked Peggy, anxiously regarding the boy. 
He was devouring green gooseberries at 
the moment with a crunching sound and 
an absence of all grimace that struck the 
countrywoman as being very unnatural. 
“*Twould never occur to myself that 
there’s anything amiss with him at all,” 
continued Peggy, ‘an’ only this very 
morning Mick Lar says to me, while the 
little angel was sleeping, ‘ Well,’ says he, 
with a kind of a choke in him, ‘if that’s 
not a parable of a child I give up! If he 
had wings on him this minute he’d be fit 
for heaven!’ I didn’t like to hear him 
talking like that, for ’tisn’t lucky ——” 

“Tisn’t. There’s a timptation to Pro- 
vidence in it.” 

“An’ so I tould him,” said Peggy 
promptly, for she was sensitive about 
having to be informed on any theological 
point. ** Mick Lar,’ says I, ‘if you knew 
the Scripture as well as your Seanchus and 
stories with old Sock an’ your cronies, 
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you’d understand that the father an’ 
mother ought to be the last to glory in the 
uncommonness of their child. Lave the 
praising to others,’ says I, ‘an’ you'll be 
doing what’s according to religion an’ 
politeness at the same time.’ But he’s an 
ignorant man, Norry—well-m’aning, but 
ignorant.” 

Mickey’s pale eyes had a strained 
expression that brought a creepy feeling 


over the countrywoman. She did not 


know that the gooseberries were beginning 
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Peggy, my dear, ’tis a case o’ conscience 
to l’ave a thing like that go on.” 

“Like what? Talk plain, woman; I 
don’t see what you’re driving at,” cried 
Peggy angrily, a dawning light, however, 
as to Norry’s meaning breaking on her 
indignant soul. 

‘I’m only giving you a neighbourly hint, 
Peggy, out of my own exparience. "Iwas 
the last of the nineteen children my mother 
had, an’ he never throve someway. He 
had the very same look as Mickey there, 


WHO IS THE GIRL, ROSE ELLEN ?”’ ASKED PEGGY, WITH MOTHERLY CONCERN. 


their uneasy work within him, and set the 
uncanny look down to fairy influences. 

‘“‘ Did you ever take him to see a know- 
ledgable ould woman or the like?” she 
asked, eyeing the boy with uncontrollable 
suspicion. 

“‘'Yernah, why should I ? a child that’s 
as sound as a rock. Look at him, the 
darlin’, at the gooseberries, an’ they won’t 
give a gripe to him, he’s that solid in his 
constitution.” 

‘“‘ But—parients are sometimes blind to 
things—he’s looking terrible spindly, an’ 
sure, being well cared for, there’s no 
rason for that if he was entirely na/ural. 


an’ he ate everything that came before 
him. One day she had him in town here, 
an’ what did he do when they were in the 
butcher’s shop but snake over an’ begin 
aiting a sthring of raw sassiges. An ould 
wise woman of the place was passin’ by 
an’ saw him at it. ‘That’s not a child at 
all,’ says she. 

‘** What else is he ?’ says my mother, in 
a fright. ‘ Whatever he is,’ says the wise 
woman, ‘ he’s not a drop of blood to you. 
An’ your own lawful child is getting bad 
times while you’re pampering this spris- 
shawn.’ You could knock my poor mother 
down with a feather after hearing that, an’ 
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it disthracted her so much, for she was 
fond of the fairy, that she busted out 
crying at a terrible rate. ‘How can we 
get our lawful boy back ?’ says my father. 
‘*Twould be no good to try,’ said the 
wise woman, ‘for your wife has a divided 
heart. But I’m afraid ye’ll rue the day that 
ye didn’t reject this intherloper.’ Well, 
there was never a day’s peace between 
my father an’ mother aftherwards, for she ’d 
never give in to letting the sprisshawn 
be roasted over the fire so as to get the 
fairy burned out of him, an’ my father had 
a disgust ag’inst the object, an’ wanted his 
own child back. We all took a hathred 0’ 
the cr’ature too, an’ there was nobody in 
the house on his side but my mother. My 
dear life, he got more and more unnatural 
looking every day until, at last, he wnt 
home to his own. Before the thing died my 
father went down on his binded knees, 
begging my mother to let it be roasted, 
but she wouldn’t agree, an’ so our last 
chance of recovering our own was gone. 
We felt so bitther to her, an’ she grieved 
so much after the intherloper, that it was 
‘an aise to her,’ she said, ‘todie.’? Well, 
what do you think, she was no sooner 
gone than father fell into a melancholy ; 
he couldn’t be persuaded but ’twas he 
that killed her, and in a year he was 
dead an’ all of us scatthered to the four 
quarthers. Isn’t that a lesson an’ a 
warning ?’ 

Peggy had listened to the long-winded 
tale with a quietness that surprised herself 
afterwards. It was, she supposed, the 
*‘ daring” of it that kept her too astonished 
to speak. But when she did break out 
there was matter in what she said to make 
the officious country-woman remember it 
all her life. ‘‘’Tis no wonder,” she cried 
in winding up, “that the potatoes are 
black an’ that every misfortune is down on 
the nation that could produce such rotten 
shuperstition! Go home, you walking 
stack of ignorance, an’ if you ever come 
within a hen’s race of my child—if I see 
ycu even looking crooked at him—I’II set 
the dogs o’ the street after you! You 
hear me ?” 

But the thing that Peggy grieved over, 
that she was doomed, she felt, to bear 


, 


> 


remorse for all her life, was the fact that, 
involuntarily, it is true, she suffered from 
doubts about Mickey. She used to catch 
herself looking at him, and wondering 
where the o/her child was. And it was for 
this brief period alone that she ever saw 
any uncomeliness in the boy. She breathed 
no word to Mick Lar about it, still less 
would she dishonour Mickey by saying 
anything of the matter to friend or neigh- 
bour, much as she longed for a word of 
assurance from somebody that there was 
nothing in all this fairy talk. She battled 
in brave silence with her misgivings, and 
had the happiness of waking up one 
morning entirely released from them. 

Mickey, going to school with his satchel 
on his back, tidily dressed, whistling gaily, 
was a charming figure in Peggy’s memory. 
He had outgrown the clay-eating, and 
nobody now thought of him in con- 
nection with the fairies. 

But he learned nothing at school, and 
was the despair of the evil-tempered 
monitor to whom Peggy and Mick Lar 
had made it distinctly understood that 
any “handling” or “thumping” of 
Mickey would consign the thumper to all 
the horrors of a Petty Sessions summons 
and to a “‘ b’ating,” moreover, that would 
be memorable. So when Mickey spelt 
“cat”? “a-x,” and said that three times 
two was “twinty-eight,” the monitor had 
to content himself with grinding his teeth 
and keeping him “in” after school. 
Peggy thought all this argued a very poor 
method of teaching, and that Mickey’s time 
would be much better employed in helping 
his father to make a living. And that was 
the end of Mickey’s schooling. 

It was a time of year when boys could 
earn something inthe cornfields, and the lad 
was at first very well pleased to be at work. 
But there was something in the monotony 
of plying the clappers at the crows that 
wore on him, and after a little he began 
to complain of headaches and stomach 
pains in the morning. 

“He’s getting delicate from having to 
get up so early,” said Peggy, and they 
sought no further work for him. But the 
street was no place for Mickey to spend his 
days in; he learned nothing good from 
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the idlers at the Monument, and he began 
to have alarming ideas about enlisting for 
the “‘ sojers.” He was active enough in 
offering his services to people to hold 
their horses, and the money thus earned 
he spent with his friends in the public- 
houses. Peggy was not thoroughly 
awakened to the lad’s danger until she 
discovered that in her little absences from 
her gooseberry stand he used to pocket 
the money for her fruit. Then one race- 
day he was taken up with a batch of com- 
panions and lodged in jail for being drunk 
and disorderly. The jailing it was that 
struck to Mick Lar’s heart. ‘1 was never 
in a peeler’s cletches nor inside a place of 
detintion in my life,” he said, “an’ if 
Mickey is to be lower down in the world 
than me, what’s the use of living at all ?” 

But one must go on living in spite of 
mortifications and disappointments, and 
Mickey’s parents ate and drank and slept 
like their neighbours, although they had 
in addition to providing for Mickey’s 
support to pay his Petty Sessions fines 
as regularly as their rent. Latterly, it is 
true, they had been obliged on several 
occasions to allow Mickey to be sent to 
the county jail in default of the fine, for 
times were bad. But he seemed to like 
this, and always confessed on his return 
that the jail was a “ grand place, faith,” 
and that some of “the nicest boys an’ 
girls he ever met in his life” were as 
regularly in there as he himself. 

‘* No, no,” muttered Peggy Dee sadly ; 
‘“‘there’s no girl that’s worth her salt 
would have him. Rose Ellen means well, 
but she can’t do the impossible. The 
Dennehys will be investigating about him, 
an’ they’ll never throw away their fine 
smart daughter on him.” 

But then she thought of his nice red 
hair and blue eyes, and the fine voice he 
had for calling fish through a street. 
‘“‘He’d be a husband fit for the best 
Dennehy that ever walked,” she said. 
** An’ when that girl gets her eye on him 
she’ll never be satisfied with anyone else.” 

Her dreams that night brought her fairy 
visions of summer evenings with Mickey 
and his wife, blooming and happy, coming 
in with their well-stocked cart, taking 
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turns at the calling, ‘“‘Fresh aloive! Fresh 
aloive!” She saw the rosy little grand- 
children, felt them nestling in her arms, 
calling her ‘‘ Nanny ”—name of magic and 
delight. 

In the morning, when Mick Lar was 
gone and Mickey and she were at break- 
fast together, she thought she would talk 
a little confidentially to the boy. 

‘* Mickey,” she said, “* your father spoke 
last night of turning over a new lafe in 
your book. What is your notion at all of 
your future ? Is it in this kind of a way 
you’re going to spend all your days?” 

Mickey shuffled uneasily on his chair, 
and would have hesitated about answering 
only for the compelling eye that was upon 
him. 

““There’s the sojers,” he said; ‘I could 
join ’em ?” 

“Ah, ‘sojering’? Let -me tell you, 
Mickey Dee, that with your record at the 
Bench, you’re after shutting even that 
door against yourself. You’d never pass 
for the sojers, Mickey, an’ isn’t that a 
heart-scald to your poor father and me to 
have the sweepings o’ creation able to 
look down on our only child ?” 

** Well, they didn’t think so bad o’ me 
in the jail,” said Micky aggrievedly ; 


‘there was ten times bigger blaggards 
than me in it.” 


This measuring himself by jail standards 
made Peggy’s heart sink “‘ fathoms deep,” 
as she confessed to herself later on when 
she reviewed the whole conversation. 
‘“‘He’s a lost boy,” she groaned mentally. 
But she roused herself, for the one means 
of saving him was Rose Ellen’s plan. 

** Mickey,” she said, “‘what would you 
say now to getting married? You’re 
nearly into your twenty years, an’ many a 
boy was settled and taking the world on 
himself at that age.” 

‘* There’s time enough for that,” he said. 

““*Time enough’ was the rogue that 
ran away with everything from the ould 
man in the story. Mickey, Rose Ellen 
was telling me of a nice, good little girl, 
hard-working, saving, with a donkey an’ 
car of her own, one of the Dennehys of 
the Pill—ye’d make out a grand living 
together at the fish, an’ your father’s mind 
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an’ mine would be aisy. Think of it, in 
the name of God, an’ we'll let that good 
Rose Ellen go with the message to the 
Dennehys. Ye could take the house next 
us—a fine boarded room an’ an elegant 
loft it has—an’ there © 
ye’d be, like ginthry, 
actially.” | 

“T hate 
matches,” 
Mickey. 
to choose 
partner.” 

His mother’s fiery 
eye flashed ominously. 
This want of com- 
prehension on_ her 
son’s part of the 
efforts that were being 
made to redeem and 
dignify his course in 
life revolted her, and 
the impudence of the 
brat, picking and 
choosing his bless- 
ings ! 

“You hate what- 
ever is dasent an’ of 
good report,” she 
cried. ‘‘ But folly on ; 
have your way an’ see 
where it will lade you! 
Mickey, I never said 
so to you before ; in 
all thethribilation you 
put me through I was 
slow to cast a heavy 
word at you, but I see 
plain this morning 
that ’twas as a child 
of sorrow and deso- 


made 
said 
‘“T’d like 

my own 








lation you were sent 
to Mick Lar an’ me. 
We’d be happier 


people if we never saw 
your face.” She put the cups she had been 
washing on their hooks in the cupboard, 
covered the turf fire with ashes, and, with- 
out another word, took up her baskets and 
left the house. 

All day she felt miserably unhappy. 
Waves of wild regret at having said those 
cruel things to Mickey—Mickey, who had 
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never uttered an undutiful word, howeve 
faulty his actions might be, to her or his 
father—were varied by other waves, of 
anger at his perverse ‘ roguery” in 
being blind to the advantages which 





AND THE IMPUDENCE OF THE BRAT, PICKING AND CHOOSING 


HIS BLESSINGS! 


Rose Ellen was trying to procure for 
him. 

** He’d break the heart in a saint,” she 
groaned; ‘“‘an’ this face o’ mine would 
never be in the state it is only for the 
fretting he’s putting methrough. There’s 
no knowing what ’twill turn to through the 
pure dinth o’ the misery of my mind.” 
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In the sunshine next morning Rose 
Ellen’s cheerful voice calling her fish 
brought hope with it somehow. 

‘“‘Well, Peggy, my woman,” she said 
heartily, “we'll have Mickey married an’ 
settled before Shrove Tuesday this time. 
The Dennehys are very favourable, but 
they ’d like to have a look at the boy on 
their own ground before they’d begin to 
enthertain the match rael sarious. He’s to 
be at the house for tay next Tuesday 
evening. The two grandfathers an’ grand- 
mothers will be there, an’ a whole slew of 
uncles an’ aunts, all wanting to see what 
a match Austy would be making. They’re 
close hard people, but rasonable, and 
Mickey being a boy that has thravelled will 
be able to account for himself. I know 
the times aren’t overgood with you an’ 
Mick Lar of late,” continued the good 
creature, ‘‘an’ so I brought a few wearables 
for Mickey, for ’tis a critical time for him, 
an’ a good appearance is a great thing in 
a young bachelor’s favour.” 

She fished out from under a bag of hay 
a coat and waistcoat, which she explained 
were regular gintleman’s garments, and 
the biggest bargains she had ever got from 
Mrs. Joyce of the pawn. Peggy for once 
in her life was deprived of speech. The 
*“‘ gintleman’s” clothes, the tea-party in 
Mickey’s honour, the relations (his people- 
in-law, hah!) to be assembled to receive 
him, all seemed too much, coming so 
quick on her despondency. She got to her 
feet after a moment, however, and with 
fervour embraced Rose Ellen. 

“You’re after doing to-day,” she said, 
“what will stand in my memory till the 
clay is overme. You’re Mickey’s friend an’ 
well-wisher, an’ for that r’ason I’d”(gulp)— 
“‘1’d die for you, Rose Ellen Doyle!” 

On the morning of the day appointed 
for the meeting of Mickey with his future 
relations, there was a great furbishing and 
brushing of the intended bridegroom up 
in the house on Gallows Hill. Mickey 
submitted to it all with a willingness that 
pleased Rose Ellen. It was not the eager 
willingness which she had hoped to see, 
but it was better than what one would, 
after all, expect from a “bad - boy’s” 
‘‘conthrary” nature. 


The two women looked after him 
admiringly as he left the door, Peggy 
crying a little. ‘‘ Wait a bit, Mickey,” 
cried Rose Ellen suddenly. Mickey turned 
back obediently. ‘‘ Here’s a two-shilling 
piece for good luck,” she said, “an’ so 
that you won’t be without the price of a 
treat for the Dennehys. Spake up to’em 
like a man with respect for yourself an’ 
the father an’ mother at home. Show that 
nice little threasure of a girl that she’d be 
making no mistake in casting in her lot with 
you, an’ come home to us with a good story.” 

‘*1’ll do my best in what’s before me,” 
he said. He was strangely laconic of late, 
but they set this down to the seriousness 
growing out of the novelty of his position 
as a marrying man. 

Over a refreshing cup of tea that even- 
ing Rose Ellen and Peggy indulged in 
many a rosy hope about the marriage so 
near to both their hearts. Neither the 
fish nor the gooseberries, nor hard times 
of many kinds had destroyed the romance 
in them, and Mickey and his bride and 
their future were the centre of the most 
charming visions. 

“He’ll be back in the morning from 
the Pill,” said Peggy, ‘an’ then I’ll have 
to be getting Mick Lar’s duds and my own 
ready, for we must do credit to ourselves 
and the boy at the wedding. Oh, Rose 
Ellen, wasn’t I the lucky woman to have 
you for a friend? I’ll be having, with 
God’s blessing, my loving gran’children 
around me while I'll be able to enjoy ’em. 
But the first lesson these gran’children will 
be taught will be love an’ respect for Rose 
Ellen Doyle. They’ll be yours, dear 
woman, as much as mine. We’ll be their 
two fond Nannies.” 

“We will so, Peggy, an’ won’t the little 
cr’atures give a new l’ase of life to us? 
Innisdoyle will be a second home to me 
when Mickey is settled.” And so with 
happy hopes the women separated. 

The seldom rat-tat of the postman 
awakened Peggy Dee next morning. 

** Mick Lar,” she cried; “‘’tis the post. 
Get up an’ take in the letther. As true 
as anything, ’tis from my Uncle Felix’s 
boys at last from New York, with a draft 
in it that’ll set Mickey up noble in the 
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fish. Man, dear, aren’t you slow?” She 
sought, trembling with excitement, in the 
pocket of her gown for her spectacles, and 
they were on her nose, when Mick Lar 
shuffled over with the letter. 

“Tyeh!” she said blankly, on examin- 

ing the envelope; ‘‘tisn’t from America 
at all, and 
tis some 
strange 
woman’s 
writing— 
‘Mrs. Michael 
Dee, Gallows 
Hill, Innis- 
doyle "—who 
in the world 
took it into 
her head to 
be writing to 
me?” 

‘Yerrah, 
open it, 
woman, an’ 
see,” said 
Mick Lar, 

*‘an’ don’t be 

wasting time 

on _— spekila- 

tions.” 
With 


scissors 


her 
she 
carefully cut 
the envelope 
and drew out 
the enclo- 
sure, a 
smudgy sheet 
covered with 
ugly sprawl- 
ing cha- 
racters. 

‘** Dear mother, —from Cork! Heavens, 
what’s this at all at all? ” cried Peggy. 

“Didnt he go to the Pill, an’ why— 
why e 

“Read it, can’t you?” 
miserably. 

‘* * Dear mother,’ read Peggy, ‘I sit down 
to write you these few lines, in my wife’s 
handwriting.’ Well, glory be to goodness, 
sure, that’s all right. 


cried Mick Lar, 


MEDITATED GRIMLY ON THE UNACCOUNTABLE PUNISHMENTS 
THAT FELL ON WELL-MEANING PEOPLE, 


““* Hoping they ’ll find you in good 
health, as this leaves me at present. 
I was married this evening to one of 
the nice girls I used to see in the 
jail’ ” Peggy dropped the letter and 
broke into sickly moans, but Mick Lar 
picked it up and bade her sternly go 
on with the 
reading. 

** «She has 
a great way 
of living in 
the city—she 
draws more 
money out of 
the pawn 
offices in a 
week than a 
caubogue of a 
fishwoman 
could earn in 
a year, and 
if there’s any 
jailings— 
well, neither 
of us will 
object to 
that. We’re 
both used to 
it. Well be 
out of danger 
and timpta- 
tion when 
we’re in 
there; we 
needn’t be 
paying for 
firing or ait- 
ables, nor 
bothering 
about rent, 
rates,ortaxes. 

*** And so I remain your afexonite son 
(and wife), 

*** MICHAEL and BARBARY DEE.’ 


‘“He’s a lost sowl,” wailed Peggy, 
covering herself desolately with the bed- 


clothes, and Mick Lar went out, and, 
seating himself on his father’s tombstone, 
meditated grimly on the unaccountable 
punishments that fell on well - meaning 
people. 
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By JAMES D. SYMON. 


Grinder that serenely grindest 

At my door the Hundredth Psalm, 
Till thou ultimately findest 

Pence in thy unwashen palm. 


UMOUR has it that the days of the 
serene grinder are numbered. Once 
let the Bill for the suppression of street 
nuisances become law, and our friend from 
the sunny South must cease to charm us 
with his strains and with his benign smile 
of conciliation. In that happy future, 
when the Italian musician will flourish 
in London only under the egis of some 
pantomimic successor to Imperial Drurio- 
lanus, when the rasp and clump of the 
street piano will be heard no more in 
the land, some curious antiquary may 
inquire what manner of man was the 
humbler Italian minstrel whose Covent 
Garden was often the Forum olttorium 
itself, whose name figured on no bill, but 
who, if he did not draw all London to his 
music, at any rate drew his music to all 
London. But, jesting apart, the Italian 
colonist, be he minstrel, knife-grinder, 
asphalte - layer, or ice-cream vendor, 
presents a grave social problem, which 
the mere silencing of the street-piano will 
do little to solve. 

For the benefit, then, of the curious 
antiquary of to-morrow, but with keener 
regard for the earnest sociologist of 
to-day, it seemed good to the present writer 
to acquaint himself with the ways of that 
interesting, though scandalous little Italy 
in London, which lies, as many are aware, 
in the neighbourhood of Clerkenwell. 
Take a turn through Little Saffron Hill, 
Eyre Street Hill, Back Hill, Warner Street, 
and Fleet Row on a warm summer Sunday 
afternoon or evening, and you might readily 
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imagine yourself in Naples. But even on 
ordinary days, when the colony is deserted 
save for loungers, washerwomen, some ice- 
cream makers, and the ever-present black- 
eyed dambino \uxuriating in the gutter, the 
place is unmistakably Italian. The shops, 
displaying oil flasks, long strings of dried 
figs, macaroni, and lofty, very lofty, cheese, 
wear an aspect not of Northern Europe. 
Yet even here British influence is not 
wholly unfelt, for lo! in the kennel, young 
Giacomo and Giovanni, armed with bat and 
ball, the former rudely fashioned from the 
end of a macaroni-box, to which the gaudy 
label still clings, are playing lusty cricket, 
so lusty indeed that, but for their speech 
and looks, one would not deem them 
aliens. 

If one has a guide, and may venture to 
visit the low browed courts that open from 
the main thoroughfares, a closer glimpse 
is caught of the daily life of the home- 
keeping minority. Such a guide I was 
fortunate enough to secure, and he led 
me in and out among the people, noting 
their manners and customs. In one court 
a@ woman was making macaroni, in 
another was the headquarters of an exten- 
sive ice-cream business ; everywhere were 
piled the gaudy boards that adorn the 
wheel-barrows, and several picturesque- 
looking villains were engaged with the 
refrigerators. The women, for the most 
part, were washing, in unabashed prox- 
imity to the ice-cream paraphernalia, and 
my conductor informed me that, unwashen 
as the Italians may be, they are strangely 
scrupulous about bed-linen, and, indeed, 
about linen generally. It was a curious 
sight and a curious place altogether, 
reminding one irresistibly of scenes in 
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“‘Qliver Twist,” particularly when my 
guide led me up some steps, and, opening 
a door high in a boundary wall, led me 
down by a similar ladder into a neighbour- 
ing court. 

But my present cicerone confessed that 
he, although well acquainted with the 
locality and the people, was unable to 
give me anything like a proper idea of 
the colony and the colonists. Night, he 
said, was the proper time to see it, and 
one could not observe very 
much unless one had a proper escort. To 
apply to one of the fraternity for inform- 
ation, or for the enf/rée to their clubs and 
lodging-houses, 


even then 


would be useless; to 
venture alone would be to court a certain 
dagger-stroke. ‘‘ Few would see you go 
in,” said my monitor, “and no one would 
see you come out.” 

Happily, however, a method was devised 
by which a night visit was rendered prac- 
ticable. A competent guide was forth- 
coming. Who or what he was must for 
many reasons remain a secret. Suffice it 


to say that he was, like Odysseus, a man 


of many wiles. 

In the dusk of a summer evening we 
met, and after a short conference moved 
away in the direction of Clerkenwell. But 
before entering the colony my methodical 
guide desired to know exactly what I 
wished to see, in order that our time might 
be expended to the best advantage. On 
hearing that, anxious to learn all, for the 
time being I was particularly interested 
in the organ-grinding fraternity, he imme- 
diately ‘‘ saw ” a scheme, which was forth- 
with put into practice. 

First we traversed the courts and alleys 
that I had visited before. Night did not 
lend any charm to the scene: it served, 
indeed, only to heighten the impression of 
dirt and squalor which the bright sun- 
shine had in some measure relieved. Now 
the place was entirely forbidding. But 
although the Italian colonist lives a 
squalid life, he is by no means poverty- 
stricken. For the most part his habits are 
provident, and of this my guide soon gave 
me some account. 

“* The first organ-grinders,” he informed 
me, “did very well. They came over 


about 1846, in which year the colony took 
its rise. The very first of them and the 
most fortunate died worth £25,000. Little 
fortunes are still made at the business.” 

“Tell me something,” I said, “ about 
the system, that I believe centres in the 
padrone?” 

“Formerly,” replied I] Etraniero, ‘the 
padrone owned ten or twelve organs. These 
he did not let out; they were worked for him 
by his clients—Italians—who had engaged 
to serve with him for one year, or two, or 
three, as the case might be. This term 
they called ‘the campaign.’ The padrone 
paid his campaigners no wages, but pro- 
vided them with lodging and the use of the 
organ, and two meals a day, breakfast and 
supper. They dined out. Each cam- 
paigner brought to the jpadrone all his 
earnings, which were kept separate in a 
stocking until the end of the campaign. 
At the expiry of the time appointed, the 
padrone, at his own discretion, deducted 
‘expenses’ from the little hoard in the 
stocking and handed the balance to his 
client, who was free to return to Italy, or 
take service for a fresh campaign as he 
pleased.” 

This, my guide informed me, has now 
been put a stop to by the Italian Govern- 
ment, and the system is greatly altered. 
The hiring out of piano-organs is now 
entirely in the hands of the manufacturers. 
The greatest business is carried on by 
Chiappa, under whose management many 
smaller firms have lately been amalgam- 
ated. One opposition firm, however, still 
remains — that of Rossi, Antonelli and 
Spinelli. To these a fixed sum of 10s. is 
paid weekly for hire of the instruments. 
Now that the ‘ campaign” is abolished, 
the padrone does not lend organs. He lends 
money; but, by the bye, the respectable 
manufacturing firms above mentioned must 
not be confused with the money-lending 
padroni. Most of the colonists own little 
allotments of land in Italy, on which the 
padrone lends money for a start or to tide 
over a bad time. If the sum is repaid at 
the appointed time, well and good ; if not, 
the padrone seizes the land, and in this 
way many fadroni have become extensive 
owners of landed property. The padrone 


, 
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still gives board and lodging, as in the old 
system. In the morning he makes several 
gallons of tea, and supplies bread—only 
bread, butter not being named in the 
bond, although any lodger who can bring in 
a morsel of margarine is at liberty to do so. 

Our organ-grinding colonists are early 


may possibly afford some victims a grim 
satisfaction. In this hope, at least, it is 
imparted. 

Neither watch nor sundial hath the 
piano-organ grinder, yet will he keep all 
appointments with unfailing regularity. 
On cloudless days he reads the sun; when 


A COURT IN THE ITALIAN COLONY. 


birds. Seven is a very late hour to start. 
Many have to trudge to outlying suburbs 
before the day’s concert can begin, so they 
must be afoot betimes. It is no joke 
to wheel a piano-organ as far, say, as 
Croydon ; as little of a joke, perhaps, as it 
is to listen to the awful instrument. The 
knowledge of the fatigue incurred by the 
minstrel to bring this nuisance to our door 


the sky is overcast he is warned of the 
flight of time by instinct. His exquisite 
regularity on his accustomed round need 
not surprise one, for he traverses the 
prescribed distance at a uniform pace and 
plays the tunes just once at each halt, 
with a uniform observation of the /empi 
(as the critics say of Mancinelli), but his 
punctuality when he has to keep a distant 
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appointment is and must ever be a 
wonder. To nine-tenths of the fraternity 
a public dial is an enigma. Appoint with 
the musician for the most distant part of 
London, indicating it by description only, 
for he does not know the Metropolis by 
our names, and he will meet you without 
fail. All London is mapped out by these 
resident aliens into districts, each with its 
Italian designation—a designation founded 
on observation—and always strikingly 
truthful. Thus, for instance, Regent 
Street is known as the Stfradone del 
Campanino Aguzzo, “the street of the 
pointed steeple”; while Kensington 
Gardens are called // Parco det Palazzi alti, 
“the park of high palaces.” ‘The region 
of meaner streets which lies north-west 
of Notting Hill Gate is styled, with 
suggestive truth, // Paese delle Lavandare, 
“*Washerwomen’s land.” Trafalgar Square 
is known to these wandering minstrels as 
La Piazza delle Fontane,a title of which 
the translation is obvious; while Pimlico 
has a French designation, “‘ the Faubourg.” 
Most curious is the name given to the 


Wellington Statue, and generally to Hyde 
Park Corner, Cavallinton, a manifest con- 
traction of cavallo and the great Duke's 


name. But the corruption is deeper 
seated still; for a/éo is known to have 
dropped out. Cavallo alto Wellington was 
the original expression. 

In his weekly round the Italian piano- 
man takes from 25s. to 30s. The English 
itinerants who have taken to the same 
pursuit are luckier ; for they net, as a rule, 
35s. to 50s. On inquiring the reason of 
this difference my guide was quick with 
an answer. 

“Oh,” he explained, “ it is:because the 
English are more enterprising. They add 
some other attraction—a girl to dance, it 
may be, or a man with a cornet; while the 
Italian is conservative and contents himself 
with the piano.” 

‘‘Then the hire of the instrument,” I 
asked, as we drew near one of the piano 
dépots, ‘* what does that cost ?” 

“Ten shillings a week. Now come in 
here and take a look round.” 

We entered the dépét, a large dimly 
lighted double chamber, very like a coach- 


house, but with an earthen floor. The 
evening was advancing: already some of 
the instruments had been brought in for 
the night, and were ranged round the 
walls in close order. The handle of each 
piano is unscrewed and locked away in the 
tool-box attached to the carriage. Here 
and there about the dépdét picturesque 
groups of women sat chatting rather wearily, 
while their children skipped carelessly 
about the open floor, unapprehensive, it 
seemed, of the bedtime summons, which 
more fortunate, or less fortunate, children 
had long since grumbled at and forgotten. 

A woman returned from a long round, 
wheeled in her piano, and set it down near 
the centre of the chamber. Then neglect- 
ing to unscrew the handle, she turned to 
enjoy a little gossip with her acquaintances. 
Immediately a bright-eyed little bundle of 
untidiness hopped over to the machine, 
and to her own infinite satisfaction began 
to grind out a tune, which the elders, their 
sensibility blunted, no doubt, by custom, 
seemed scarcely to heed, for their chatter 
suffered no interruption. For my own 
part; I envied them their indifference. 
Not till the piano-organ has been heard 
within doors can the stunning power of 
its lumping chords be fully realised. But 
at last the tune and the gossip came to an 
end. The woman, a strapping con/adina, 
unfastened a cradle from the end of her 
piano, and poising it with its precious 
contents upon her head, stepped from the 
dépét with a gait that made for majesty. 
She was an exceptionally handsome woman. 
As a rule the woman we familiarly asso- 
ciate with the piano-organ has passed the 
period when the Italian is fair to behold. 
The burdens of sex and piano-organs work 
double havoc with the early flowered, early 
flown beauty of the Southron. 

Quiet was now restored, so my com- 
panion and I were able to resume our talk. 
In the chief manufactory, he told me, 
some eighty hands are employed turning 
out instruments, not for the Metropolis 
alone, but for the whole kingdom. The 
opposition establishment, too, although 
employing fewer men, does great business 
in the country. We passed into the pro- 
prietor’s tuning-room, where he was 
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working late at an instrument. Practically 
the piano-organ resembles an ordinary 
piano, except that it is more powerful, the 
chords of the bass being fourfold, while 
even the highest register is invariably 
trichord. Yet this tremendous strain is 
entirely sustained by a wooden framework ; 
iron is never used. The sound-board, 
a good two inches thick, is braced with 
wood alone. 

For the rest, the instrument resembles 
a huge musical-box with a wooden cylinder 
about the size of a garden-roller. One 
artificer marks the tunes on a paper, which 
is then pasted over the barrel; another 
workman fastens in the pegs which con- 
trol the hammers. The fastening of the 
pins is a particularly delicate business, 
demanding special skill and neat-handed- 
ness. Single notes are played by one 
stout peg, while those fearful and wonder- 
ful ‘remolo effects are atta:ned by a row of 
finer pins close-set and sharp-pointed. 
Motion is imparted to the barrel in the 
simplest fashion by a pinion and endless 
screw. The mechanism is perfectly direct. 
The handle is fastened immediately to the 
screw; the pinion again is on the same 
axle as the barrel. More complicated is 
the mechanism for shifting the tunes. 
Hear the piano-organ played without its 
case in a small room, and you will under- 
stand very thoroughly what is meant by an 
instrument of percussion. 

The prices of these instruments range 
from £16 10s. for forty hammers, in com- 
pass something under four octaves, to 
425 for sixty-four hammers, something 
over five octaves. New tunes are marked 
at a charge of £3 10s. In the larger 
dépot something like two hundred pianos 
are stored every night; in the smaller one 
the number is given at about seventy. It 
must be remembered, however, that many 
instruments are stored overnight in the 
suburbs, to which they lend an added 
charm in the daytime. The weekly hire, 
apart from other departments of his 
business, must obviously bring the manu- 
facturer a handsome income. But it is 
not infrequently profitable to increase the 
din of London. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock, the hour at 


which the great body of grinders reappear 
in the colony, wearily dragging homewards 
their visible means of subsistence. As the 
dépét gradually filled, we moved away and 
began once more to thread the alleys, 
where life was brisker and more multi- 
tudinous than ever. At one point an 
ice-cream vendor was emptying his 
refrigerators with great hissing and splutter 
into the kennel. Gallons of freezing- 
mixture of salt and ice-water rushed down 
the channel and splashed over the narrow 
pavement, spreading around an unhealthy 
chill that not even the stifling summer 
night could render grateful. Further 
down Fleet Row a piano-organ was in full 
thump, whether for the grinder’s profit or 
for pleasure I know not; possibly the 
latter, as an impromptu dance was in 
progress among some little girls. Into 
the colonist’s recreations and private 
life, therefore, it seemed seasonable to 
inquire. 

Out of working hours the Italian colonist 
is a creature of clubs. These, which 
abound in the colony, have recently been 
raided by the police under the liquor laws. 
Other transgressions are committed in 
these haunts, but it is difficult to bring 
home a charge of gambling, for your 
Italian is cunning at evasion. In more 
fashionable gaming-houses the implements 
of play afford damning evidence, but 
among the colonists the game is the 
national pastime of morra, familiar to all 
travellers in Italy, and as morra is played 
simply and solely with the fingers, it is 
difficult to catch the gamesters in the act. 
The game, as many are aware, consists in 
playing a species of “odds and evens” 
by holding up the fingers. 

As centres of enlightenment, these 
institutions cannot pretend to very high 
rank. They are open for the best part of 
the night, and afford a rendezvous not 
only for the humbler Italians, but for the 
very lowest outcasts of our own population. 
Needless to say, I refer to the class termed, 
par excellence, “‘ unfortunate.” The liquor 
consumed is chiefly British beer, which 
is dispensed, of course, subject to the 
ordinary club privileges as to hours. 
Every member must have his ticket, to 
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be produced on demand, and accredited 
members may introduce visitors without 
the formality of entering their names in 
the book. The member usually calls for 
the first round of liquor, but thereafter the 
visitor may—nay, is expected to promote 
the good of the house on his own initiative 
and at his own charges. The interior 
arrangements and appointments of the 
clubs are far more sumptuous than one 
would imagine from a glance at the 
exterior, which can scarcely be called 
imposing. 

Then there are the public-houses, low- 
roofed quaint-looking establishments, that 
are Italian only by virtue of occupation. 
On the whole these places are conducted 
in an orderly way, but they are far too 
numerous. Some of them, curiously 
enough, although kept by Italians, are 
frequented chiefly by Englishmen. In 
one instance, at least, there has been a 
strange application of the profits accruing 
from organ-grinding. With part of a little 
fortune thus ground from British pockets 


a fortunate minstrel has set up an elderly 


relative in a beer-shop. There, night by 
night, congregate some score or so of 
Londoners, who sit at two long deal tables, 
placed at right angles, drinking, and play- 
ing assiduous cribbage. Whether there 
was money on the game or not I was 
unable to discover. Here, then, is pre- 
sented part of the complex problem of 
these resident aliens. Not only do they 
acquire English gold by the practice of 
an annoying and useless minstrelsy, but 
they apply this gold to the increase among 
Englishmen of a traffic for the extension 
of which the country certainly does not 
require foreign aid. The Italian is wise 
in his generation. Well does he know 
that a barrel-shop will profit him even 
more than a barrel-organ. For the 
moment, of course, the profits of the 
organ stay in the country, but in the long 
run, and to a much greater amount, they 
are drafted to Italy. 

This is but one, and a comparatively 
small, feature of this Italian problem. In 
the colony exist other and far graver 
abuses. In that undiscovered ccuntry 
strange and startling crimes are perpetrated 


that are never brought to light. Secret 
doors connect house with house, so that 
even the most vigilant police might be 
baulked in a pursuit. And in one court 
you have but to lift a flagstone and below 
you yawns the old Fleet Ditch, which will 
conveniently hide any inconvenient body. 
Worse, perhaps, even than this, is the 
trade in human flesh and blood that is, 
to my certain knowledge, carried on in 
these nameless dens. There, every year, 
numbers of boys and girls are deliberately 
bought and sold, sometimes by mere 
verbal agreement, sometimes under signed 
contract, and shipped to America. Of 
this the authorities must be unaware, for 
the nefarious traffic goes on unchecked. 

But it may be objected—seeing that the 
Italian, with all his faults and crimes, is 
nevertheless the stranger within our gates, 
and, for the time, a fellow citizen—are we, 
who so readily condemn, doing our duty 
by him? ‘There is an industrious and 
useful colonist—for instance, the asphalte- 
layer, among the six thousand who crowd 
these rookeries. Is anything, then, done 
for this locality, which however un- 
deserving, is not altogether without claim 
on human sympathy? Comparatively 
little, it must be confessed. Of course, 
one must admit that the problem of our 
English poor is sufficiently engrossing to 
claim first attention, but it seems unreason- 
able that this great alien plague-spot, 
which must, and does, infect the life of 
the Metropolis, whose native corruption 
requires no foreign taint, should go wholly 
unmedicined. If a thorough clearance is 
impossible, as doubtless it is, some better- 
ment ought, at least, to be attempted, were 
it only in self-defence. 

Considerable improvement there cer- 
tainly has been in the direction of sanita- 
tion, and for its work in this department 
the local authority must be accorded its 
measure of credit. When first the sanitary 
inspector invaded the colony, he found the 
people destitute of the most elementary 
notions of sanitation. Common decency 
forbids one to describe the condition of 
courts and alleys in those days. But, 
happily, it is now possible to walk in 
them without encountering the festering 
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abominations that formerly beset the 
visitor's every footstep. 

With the question of lodging, however, 
it is more difficult to deal; and it cannot 
be disguised that in many cases lodging- 
houses are scandalously overcrowded. 
Fifteen people will sometimes be huddled 


dark passage for a few yards, until another 
swing-door is reached. Passing this, there 
appears a crazy stairway, broad enough for 
but one person, dimly visible by the glim- 
mer of light from below. Down this 
corkscrew stair the stranger stumbles, 
round one turning, then another, and 
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together in space where the iegal limit is 
three. Some of these lodging-houses are 
unutterably noisome. Those I have myself 
visited were little else than cellars— 
low-roofed, sweltering dens, sunk deep 
below the level of the pavement. The 
following brief description may be taken 
as typical. 

Passing from the alley through a swing- 
door, the visitor gropes along a perfectly 


finally, without further threading of 
passage way, finds that he has reached the 
lodging. The kitchen was barely twelve 
feet square, and only half as high. From 
the low roof hung a single oil-lamp, light- 
ing up the swarthy faces of a dozen 
Italians gathered about a long wooden 
table on which lay knives and the rem- 
nants of a meal, which had evidently been 
served up by a withered crone who hovered 
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near the fireplace. Beyond one could dimly 
make out still darker hovels, the dormitory 
accommodation penetrating, it seemed, 
into the bowels of the earth. The 
place was filthy, hot, and stifling; and 
neither it nor its denizens, picturesque 
and animated as they were, could tempt 
one to linger very long. Keen, suspicious 
glances, too, from the guests reminded me 
that even the most plausible pretext for 
my presence there might fail to satisfy the 
inquisitive Italian. There was a rather 
dismal sense of isolation, too, for the 
chamber was far underground and remote 
from the thoroughfare; so, after taking a 
mental snap-shot, I felt that nothing was 
to be gained by tarrying in that obscure 
and unsavoury den. 

These sketches of life in the Italian 
colony scarcely graze the surface of asubject 
which, if adequately treated, would occupy 
volumes. Enough has been said, however, to 
show that here is another of those complex 
social problems of which London presents 


so many. It is not my present purpose to 
suggest a remedy, for the question has not 
yet been fully stated. It has been impos- 
sible here to do more than hint at the 
existence of crimes and abuses of which 
the authorities take no cognisance; most 
likely because they are unknown. But 
once the opportunity for full exposure is 
afforded, when once the colony is known 
and understood as it ought to be, it seems 
reasonable to hope that reforming measures 
would not be ineffectual. For, scandalous 
as he may often be, there is good in the 
Italian colonist, and in the community are 
to be found men who earnestly desire a 
better state of things. Indeed, given 
proper direction to existing good forces, 
the remedy will be found to lie within the 
colony itself. But these forces cannot be 
so directed until the Italian colony, with 
all its light and shade, has been fully 
revealed to the world. And such a revel- 
ation the necessary limits of the present 
article have in no way permitted. 


















IN TIGHT PLACES. 
ADVENTURES OF AN AMATEUR DETECTIVE. 
By MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 


A SPANISH MINE. 





NE bright morning in early spring I may lay claim to considerable success 

the good ship Eulora, of the P. and in police-work. In one recent case I was 
O. Company, was rounding Europa Point able to bring home a grave and mysterious 
on her homeward voyage, and 
was about to stop at Gibraltar 
for a few hours. 

Among the crowd of pas- 
sengers lounging about the 
deck or hanging against the 
taffrail was a_sallow-faced, 
dark - eyed, much sunburnt 
man of medium height and 
military bearing, whose spare, 
rather shrunken frame and 
lack-lustre eye showed that 
his health had suffered from 
prolonged residence in the 
“shiny ” East. 









































I, Lionel Macnaghten- 
Innes, was that man, and I 
may be permitted to preface 
the adventures that will be 
hereafter set forth by a few 
brief words about myself. 
Some twenty years pre- 
viously I had joined the Staff 
Corps from an infantry regi- 
ment in India. A _ natural 
taste for languages had helped 
me in passing the higher 
standard; I was fluent in 
Hindustani and Persian, had 
a fair knowledge of Arabic 
and a smattering of Hindee. 
These acquirements had 
gained me a “civil” billet. Ientered the crime of poisoning by Da/ura to its 
police department, and was presently occu- _ perpetrators, and for this I had received 
pied almost entirely with Thuggee and the thanks of Government. Then, just 
Dacoity. when I was on the high road to speedy 


AMONG THE CROWD OF PASSENGERS WAS A SALLOW- 
FACED MAN. 
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advancement, on the very threshold of a 
brilliant future, my health broke down. 
A long illness followed the completion of 
the case above mentioned, with its inces- 
sant labours and keen anxieties. I was 
now on my way home to recruit, but with 
a serious warning from the doctors that it 
would be perilous to my life to return to 
India. 

To be forced into retirement on a 
scanty pension when well this side of 
forty, having given one’s best years and 
energies to work strenuous and all-sufficing 
in itself, but seemingly impossible to find 
elsewhere, was a bitter blow to a man who 
still felt himself fit for something. I had 
no prospect, no hope of finding suitable 
employment in England, so at least I 
thought in my then despondent condition. 
My active career, as I believed, had ter- 
minated abruptly: 1 was too poor to 
marry ; I had no living relations; I could 
have no home but my clubs and a back 
bed-room off St. James’s Street. There 
was nothing before me but to vegetate in 
obscurity without hope or horizon, dis- 
appointed and useless, until I faded rapidly 
into premature old age. 

As I brooded thus moodily, taking no 
interest in the bustle and scuffle around, I 
was frequently challenged to run ashore 
with the rest. 

But I had no heart for it. I knew 
Gibraltar “like my pocket” ; I had been 
quartered there with my regiment in early 
days ; the place was full of ghosts. I did 
not wish to be reminded of joyous times 
in the heyday of youth now, when I was 
so keenly conscious of the failure I had 
made in life. 

Yet I went, and almost immediately 
tumbled upon an old friend. It was Harry 
Brightsmith, whom I had not seen since 
we were lads at school together. He was 
now grown into a puffy, round-cheeked, 
consequential little man, with the self- 
satisfied air of one accustomed to give 
advice to others. He was a partner in the 
highly respectable firm of Black and Bright- 
smith, solicitors, of Gresham Street. 

As we walked up Waterport Street 
together he explained this unexpected 
meeting. 
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“I came out a couple of days ago,” he 
said, ‘‘by the mail steamer, meaning to 
travel to some beastly place inland. But 
I have been stopped here by a telegram 
from my partner with some curious news. 
I’m fairly beat; and don’t know what is 
best to do.” 

“Is it business ? 

“Yes. On account of some clients of 
ours, heirs of the late Sir William 
McKillop. He went rather blindly into 
a mining speculation in these parts (quite 
without consulting us, you understand). 
Now it’s all in a tangle. The heirs are 
minors unable to act for themselves, and 
even we can make nothing of it. So we 
decided that one of us ought to come out 
and look after the property. Black 
couldn’t, or wouldn’t, and it fell to my 
share, worse luck.” 

“Let’s hear about it. 
the mine exactly, and 
trouble ?” 

“It’s a lead mine in some mountains 
forty or fifty miles from here. The nearest 
town is called Marbella.” 

“I know it—on the coast, half way to 
Malaga.” 

“The mine was brought to Sir William 
McKillop’s notice by a mining expert, and I 
believe the scheme looked extremely rosy. 
I find a report among his papers that 
the ore was very plentiful and very rich. 
It could be worked easily, labour was 
cheap, the stuff could be got down without 
difficulty, and shipped on the open sea- 
beach. Sir William took to the thing, paid 
a large sum for first rights, and just as he 
was looking for returns, died. Then when 
we went into the business, as representing 
the beneficiaries under the will, we could 
not see our way. We’ve been eleven 
months trying to straighten it up, and 
have done just nothing at all. There is 
hitch after hitch. We can get no inform- 
ation, no replies to our letters. The 
engineers who brought the thing to 
McKillop cannot be found.” 

‘Were they the real vendors ?” 

“No. The property belonged really to 
a Spanish nobleman, a certain Marquis de 
Almendral. He is somewhere in this 
God-forsaken country, I suppose, but the 


” 
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contracts were made with the engineers, 
who took the lead in everything.” 

“And you can’t come down on the 
engineers?” 

“Can’t find them, I tell you. You 
evidently don’t know much about mining 
engineers—of this sort, anyway. They ’re 
like eels, and have slipped clean out of 
sight. It was a firm called Cripps Raskelf 
Brothers. I knew them, and once had 
dealings with them, to my sorrow. It was 
in a South African company, and we acted 
for the promoters, but got left high and 
dry. I smeh something fishy in this busi- 
ness when 1 heard that Cripps Raskelf 
was in it. It was about his last coup.” 

“‘ Has the firm failed ?” 

“Gone under completely. The whole 
of them—lock, stock, and barrel. The 
partners have disappeared to the uttermost 
ends of the earth. Cripps was last heard 
of in Western Australia, somewhere on the 
Murchison ; his brother Silas is supposed 
to be in Mysore; the rest of them are in 
Abyssinia, South America, Alaska, good- 
ness knows where.” 

“Why don’t you take possession of the 
property and work the mine, or sell it for 
the benefit of McKillop’s heirs ?” 

“TI came out here on purpose to do that. 
But since I left England we hear from 
our Madrid correspondents that the Spanish 
Government has issued an injunction to 
stop our proceedings. We are foreigners, 
and must fulfil certain conditions, satisfy 
some prior claims, goodness knows what. 
Black wires me to go on straight to Madrid 
and work matters at the fountainhead.” 

“Right enough. At the same time, 
you ought to have a look at the mine if it 
is anyway near here.” 

“It is. or is supposed to be, as I have 
told you. But how am I to find it? Can 
take a return ticket by next train? There 
is no train. I’ve inquired here, and they 
tell me it’s a three or four days’ ride, and 
that’s not much in my line. Of course, I 
ought to have brought out an expert, but 
I thought I knew all about mines and 
minerals. I’ve had enough trouble with 
them.” 

**Look here, Harry Brightsmith,” I 
said suddenly. ‘Shall I stop here and 


g!I 


see you through it? It might help you, 
and would amuse me. I know Spanish 
and something of this neighbourhood. 
Shall I stay ?” 

He accepted my offer with enthusiasm, 
so I sent on board for my traps, and was 
presently in close conference with my old 
friend at the King’s Arms Hotel. 

He had a good map of Southern Anda- 
lusia, the latest Government Survey, also 
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the plans originally made to go with 
the contract for the sale. We easily 
fixed upon the locality, or rather 
the alleged locality, of the mine, for its 
existence had still to be proved. But 
the estate of the Marquis de Almendral 
was clearly marked under its name of the 
Llanura de las Sierras. We saw from the 
map that it was a long, deep mountain 
valley some six or seven miles inland from 
Marbella, and ending in a precipitous cu/ 
de sac, at the bottom of which we believed 
the mine to be. It was called in the 
mining plan, El Bien Escondida —** The 
Well Hidden.” Was it to deserve its 
appellation ? 

“Well, what do you advise?” 
Brightsmith anxiously. 


asked 
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“Clearly, the first thing is to verify the 
existence of the mine. That settled, you 
must remove the Government ‘stop’ and 
get possession. The whole affair is com- 
prised in those two points. You can’t 
work the mine without squaring the 
Government, and you don’t want to square 
the Government if there is no mine. 
Someone must start for Marbella at 
once.” 

‘ Aye, 
ride!” 

I paused before answering him. I was 
not in robust health, but a few days on 
horseback among the Vermilion hills 
would act as a fine tonic. To ride to 
Marbella and back would be nothing to 
a man who had almost lived in the saddle 
for years. What I should find mere child’s 
play would be serious exertion for my soft 
and fleshy friend Brightsmith. It would 


but who? It’s a forty-mile 


be time enough for him to face the effort 
when he went armed with proper authority 
to take possession of the mine. 

Of course we might send an emissary, 
but that would have meant taking some 


outsider into our confidence, and, after all 
these years, I knew no guide or muleteer 
at Gibraltar whom I could thoroughly 
trust. 

“T’ll go myself, Harry,” I said at 
length. “I know my wayabout. I’ve been 
to Marbella before, I can easily find my 
way there alone, and on to the mine—if 
there is one this side of the Sierra Morena. 
Three or four days from now ought to 
settle that part of the question.” 

My preparations were soon made. A 
visit to Montegriffo’s stables secured me a 
serviceable mount. The hunting season 
was now over, and I had plenty of choice. 
I hired a big-boned, flea-bitten grey, with 
a huge head—an ugly horse, but of the 
classand colour much esteemed in Southern 
Spain for spirit and endurance. I had 
breeches and “ putties” in my portman- 
teau, I shoved a few necessaries in my 
saddle wallets, and I was ready for the road. 

By nine that night I reached Estepona, 
and put up at the Fonda del Mar. Here 
I was more than half way to Marbella. 
After a sound sleep, and seeing that my 
horse ate all his barley, I continued my 


> 


journey soon after daybreak. The road lec 
along the coast, a mere mule track, rising 
now over low hills, now skirting the water’s 
edge, and when the sun rose upon the 
glassy sea, glinting brightly upon the white 
houses of the distant town, I thought it 
the fairest scene I had viewed for many 
a day. 

When still some miles from Marbella, I 
came upon a busy scene down upon the 
beach below me. The coast line made a 
deep indentation here, running back into 
a small cove or creek, and I saw that a 
falucha, or \ateen- sailed craft of this 
country, lying close in, was being laden 


I CAME UPON A BUSY SCENE. 


with produce of some sort, packed in 
small bags. Hard by stood a group of 
patient beasts of burden, mules and 
donkeys, by which, no doubt, the cargo 
had been brought thither. 

With careless interest I paused to watch 
the work, and while I watched it came to 
an end: the animals were got ready for 
the road; with many an “arré” (gee up) 
and fierce whack of the stick the train was 
started in the direction that I myself was 
going. But I saw no more of it until an 
hour or so later, when, having passed 
through Marbella without halting, I came 
upon it well inside the Llanura Valley. It 
must have taken some shorter cut, but this 
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concerned me less than the obvious fact 
that it was heading for the mine. 

I saw that the beasts now bore no loads. 
They had the weary, footsore gait of 
animals that had travelled far, and I was 
satisfied—the conclusion was inevitable— 
that they had been down to the coast with 
a cargo of—ore. What else but minerals 
could be raised in this inhospitable valley 
whose iron-bound sides now rose straight 
and sheer above me as I penetrated farther 
into the pass ? 

Ere long, with my good grey I over- 
hauled the party. 

Immediately a man, no doubt its leader, 
detached himself from the party and came 
towards me. He was of dark, forbidding 
aspect, and he addressed me with scant 
courtesy. Disdaining to reply to my 
“‘ Vaya usted con Dios,” the usual compli- 
ment of the road, he peremptorily asked 
me who I was and whither I was going. 

“T am an English officer from La 
Pejion, the great Rock, and I go where I 
please,” I said shortly. 

“This road leads nowhere.” 

“Then why do you travel by it?” I 
retorted. 

‘* That is our affair ; we have no account 
to render to you. It is our ground this; 
we want no strangers here. Turn back!” 

‘* What treasures do you keep concealed 
in the rocks up there? A hidden gold 
mine, perchance ?” 

At my use of the word “ Escondida” the 
man started as if I had shot him, then 
shouted a few sharp words to his com- 
panions. In an instant they had halted, 
faced round, and came at me with such an 
ugly, threatening look that in common 
prudence I retired before them. 

My good grey soon left them far 
behind, and I rode into Marbella with- 
out drawing rein. There, at the inn, 
I refreshed man and beast, and sought 
some corroboration of my suspicions. The 
landlord’s reluctance in answering my 
questions, his repeated Dios sabe (God 
only knows) confirmed me in my belief 
that there was really a mine, and that it was 
being worked more or less secretly and not 
for the benefit of McKillop’s heirs. 

I gained further and more convincing 


evidence on my homeward ride, and on 
visiting the place where the /falucha had 
been taking in cargo. The boat was 
gone. I could see its sail on the far 
horizon. But here upon the beach was 
an unmistakable tell-tale of what her busi- 
ness had been. 

One of the bags must have burst as it 
was going on board, and some of its 
contents were scattered about in the sand. 
I picked up half-a-dozen pieces of dark- 
coloured stone, which Brightsmith, when 
I produced them, pronounced to be, with- 
out doubt, galena or ore of lead. 

It was on the third morning at Gibraltar, 
not long after gunfire, that I roused him 
out to tell him my news. He was profuse 
in his thanks, but I cut him short. 

“We had better push through to 
Madrid without loss of time,” I said. 
“The game must be played out there.” 

All that tedious and fatiguing journey 
my friend railed against all rogues, 
Spaniards and mining experts in par- 
ticular, and talked lightly of what he meant 
to do on reaching Madrid. I noticed a 
great change in his demeanour as he 
referred to the law ; he began to patronise 
me as though what remained was his 
affair. He meant to take the case straight 
into the Spanish courts. An action for 
trespass would lie, with all the pains and 
penalties. The people who had “‘ jumped” 
the mine must be ejected summarily and 
properly punished. 

“I'll let them see. That’s my business. 
Mac, I don’t know that I need detain you 
now if you are anxious to go home.” 

He was so pompous and self-satisfied 
that I felt inclined to take him at his 
word. But the detective instinct was 
strong in me, and I wanted to see the 
thing through. 

I was soon avenged on Brightsmith. 
He had met with a disheartening check at 
the very outset. It was necessary for him 
to produce the original contracts made, 
and they were nowhere to be found. 
After a long and exhaustive search through 
nearly all the notarial archives in Madrid, 
they were found at last in the office of 
Messrs. Bernabeu and Sandoval. But the 
notaries flatly refused to surrender them or 
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even to give an attested copy, as Bright- 
smith’s name did not appear in the con- 
tracts. He then appealed to the British 
Chancery for protection, and was told by 
a pert attaché that our Minister could not 
interfere with the course of Spanish law. 
Next he tried to get an injunction against 
the persons unknown who were wrongfully 
working La Escondida. But he could not 
name them, and was again denied. With 
all this he was perpetually worried to fulfil 
small formalities, vexed with incessant 
delays and almost childish difficulties, so 
that at last he was all but driven mad. 

I watched him, quietly amused, for a 
fortnight nearly, going my own road, 
which was not his, following my own 
devices, which interested me and kept me 
fully employed, knowing all the time that 
he would come to me some day on his 
knees seeking help and sympathy. 

When he did I was ready for him. 

“* This is the most exasperating country,” 
he cried. ‘I seem to make no progress 
at all. What are you laughing at ?” 

“TI laugh when I think what would have 


become of you if I had gone home when 
you suggested it.” 
“Why, what sort of use have you 


” 


been ? 

“Come up to my room, Harry; I'll 
show you something. I keep it under 
lock and key.” 

‘‘There,” I said five minutes later, as 
I threw him a heavy bundle of papers, 
“those are the contracts. How’s that, 
umpire ?” 

He looked at me open-mouthed, with his 
little round eyes protruding. 

‘Want more?” I went on. 
this.” 

I put a printed document into his hand; 
it purported to be the draft prospectus in 
Spanish of the “‘ Compajiia Anonyma de la 
Mina Bien Escondida,” which was, shortly 
to be floated in Madrid and Paris with a 
capital of 10,000,000 Ron., or £200,000, 
and which was to work the very property 
that Harry Brightsmith sought to save for 
his clients. 

“They have gone over your head, 
Harry. This is Raskelf’s doing; he is 
here in Madrid, and I have had several 


** Read 


talks with him. He has jockeyed you 
completely. You are too late, my friend, 
and will lose every stiver unless P 

“It is the rankest robbery,” he cried, 
ignoring my proviso. ‘“‘ The vilest swindle. 
In England it would mean the Mansion 
House.” 

“This is Spain, my dear Sir, and you 
haven’t a leg to stand on. But you may 
save something—a good deal—on one con- 
dition. Indeed, I have already agreed to 
it on your account. Wait and hear what 
I have to tell you.” 

This was my explanation. 

It chanced that soon after our arrival 
in Madrid, when my friend was being 
entangled in the meshes of Spanish law, 
and I found myself much alone, I was 
lounging one day in the Puerta del Sol. 
This “‘sun-gate” is the general rendezvous 
for all loafers at high noon, who come 
here like lizards to bask and lay in caloric. 

It was crowded now, but not so densely 
that I did not see and instantly recognise 
a face I knew. 

The last time I had met with it was in 
the Llanura de las Sierras. Its owner then 
was dressed as a peasant in brown cloth 
and polainas (gaiters) ; now he wore a long 
Spanish cloak and a tall hat. But it 
was the capa/az, the overseer or head man 
of the mule-train; of that I had no doubt. 
My memory for faces was strong and 
generally unfailing. 

He was not alone. The man who 
walked by his side was short, squat, 
coarsely built, red-haired—unmistakably 
English, He wore a rough suit of 
‘* dittoes,” stained and frayed, and he had 
the air of being much out at elbows, while 
his slouching, uncertain gait spoke plainly 
of drink. 

I had not forgotten Raskelf, the abscond- 
ing engineer, from whom the Llanura 
property had first been obtained. Could 
this be he? It was a wild shot of mine, 
but not impossible. In any case the first 
man, the capa/az, interested me sufficiently 
to make me follow him. Surely something 
important had brought him all the way 
from Andalusia to Madrid. 

A walk of half an hour from the Puerta 
del Sol down the Calle Alcala and on 
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brought me to the gates of an ancient and 
rather dilapidated house, which I after- 
wards learnt was the ‘ Casa Almendral,” 
the family mansion in the Cor/e or capital of 
the Marquis of that name. 

When the men parted at the door I 
noticed that the Spaniard touched his hat 
with a very offhand gesture of farewell. I 
heard him say “ Hasta la vista” (Till next 
time), and then the English- 
man turned, retracing his steps 
towards the Calle Alcala. 

I had already resolved how 
to act, and, stepping out 
briskly, I soon overtook him. 

‘Mr. Raskelf, I believe ?” 
was my greeting, spoken with 
so much assurance that he 
stopped and stared. Surprise 
and suspicion struggled in his 
face, and he hesitated to 
respond. 

‘* Surely we met in Mysore— 
in the goldfields?” I went 
on glibly. “I cannot be 
mistaken.” 

“It must have been my 
brother,” he said, with obvious 
relief, while I blessed my stars 
my stratagem had succeeded. 

“That must be my apology, 
then. Pray forgive my stupidity. 
But—we are going the same 
way, I think—may I walk with 
you? Iam almost a stranger 
in Madrid. My name is 
Innes.” And I handed him 
my card. 

Half an hour later we were 
seated at the same table in the Café 
Européo, conversing as though we had 
been friends for years. I soon found that 
he was in very lowwater. The glassy eye and 
slavering lip told of troubles quenched in 
stimulants which now he could but ill afford, 
and for which he was constantly athirst. 

After the third brandy-and-soda he 
began to talk quite freely, following my lead. 

I asked if there was business doing in 
his line. I had heard that Spain was 
rich in minerals. 

“There’s a fortune—a vast fortune—to 
be made, Sir, if you’re on the inside track 


and can work the oracle. All you want 
are capital and enterprise,” he said angrily. 

““Well, there ’s capital enough lying idle.” 

*T know, Sir, I know; and I could 
place it in things that would go like smoke 
if—if r 

He checked himself abruptly, and I 
guessed that he was consumed with regret 
that the London market was closed to him. 


IT WAS THE OVERSEER OR HEAD MAN OF THE MULE-TRAIN, 


“ Ah, yes, London! 
in this beggarly country, where you can’t 
get coins together to boil a teapot, let 


It is very different 


alone work a mine. Why, Major i 

He leant over and whispered with drink- 
impregnated breath right into my ear— 

*“*T have a project worth millions in the 
hollow of my hand—millions to anyone 
who will plank down a few paltry thousands. 
But I cannot squeeze out a maravedi here 
from the man it would benefit most.” 

“Is he a fool ?” 

“All that, and a pauper to boot. As 
proud as Lucifer of his title, his ruined 
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castle, his rocks and stones, which are worth 
nothing to him now, but which I can turn 
into silver and gold. He has a mine that will 
pay a hundred, two hundred, five hundred 
per cent. It pays even now if you scratch 
the ground with a toothpick. Put up proper 
machinery, steam-power, a line of rails, 
the man would be an arch-millionaire.” 
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I FOUND AN OLD MAN, SPARE OF FRAME. 


He was, of course, speaking of the 
Marquis de Almendral. But I gave no 
sign that I knew it, and we soon parted, 
he a couple of gold Isabels the richer ; and 
I thought it no high price for the inform- 
ation received. 

Next day I made inquiries about the 
Marquis, and, much to my surprise, heard 
nothing to his discredit. Although greatly 
impoverished, he still held his head high, 
as an A:dalgo, whom no one would accuse 
of direct complicity in a nefarious fraud. 

I made up my mind, therefore, to 


approach him, to put the whole case 
plainly before him, seeking whatever 
explanation he might offer of the breach 
of the McKillop contract, and the dis- 
honest working of the mine. 

He received me with stately courtesy. I 
found an old man, spare of frame, still erect, 
and with keen black eyes under bushy black 

eyebrows, in sharp contrast 
with his snow-white hair. 

His first remark was one of 
indignant protest. 

‘* Believe me, Sefor mio, | 
know nothing of this. I was 
assured that the contracts had 
lapsed with the death of Sir 
McKillop, and that I was free 
to make new. I was on the 
point of doing so. But nada. 
It is nothing. Fair dealing 
first, Pundonor y caballerosidad. 
They are the rule with Spanish 
gentlemen.” 

All difficulties soon vanished 
when I was met in such a spirit. 
The Marquis himself secured 
me the contracts, and declared 
that he wished to abide by 
them. He it was who gave 
me Raskelf’s prospectus for the 
new company, a scheme that 
had originated in that fertile 
but unscrupulous brain. It was 
Raskelf all through who had 
checked and countered Black 
and Brightsmith at every point, 
and had made an improper use 
of the influence the Marquis 
still wielded in high places. 
I was glad to know when, 

some months later, the ‘‘ Bien Escondida” 
was floated in London under the most re- 
spectable conditions, that a certain number 
of founders’ and preference shares were 
allotted to the Marquis de Almendral, who 
thus benefited far more substantially than 
he could have done with Raskelf. 

That villain soon afterwards drank him- 
self to death ; and I returned to England, 
encouraged by Harry Brightsmith to hope 
for more work of a similar kind. It came 
in abundance, far afield perhaps, but 
always interesting, as I hope to show. 
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NEW museum has lately been 
arranged at Windsor Castle, and 
now forms a highly interesting addition to 
the almost priceless treasures which adorn 
other portions of the royal residence. It 
consists, for the most part, of selections 
from among the more valuable objects 
which were formerly stowed away in the 
Round Tower. And, upon close examin- 
ation, aided by an excellent catalogue, 
it will be seen that in throwing these 
curiosities open to visitors to the Castle 
her Majesty has added another, and not 
the least graceful and kindly, to the many 
acts which have endeared her to 
people. 
The spot selected for the exhibition is 
the Lower Vestibule, which adjoins what 


her 




























THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP IN THE 
ROUND TOWER, WHERE THE 


TREASURES WERE FOUND. 
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is called the “‘ Equerries’ Entrance,” and 
which had hitherto borne an extremely 
gloomy appearance. The articles are 
arranged in ten handsome vitrines of 
polished oak, and they have as far as 
possible been grouped according to their 
respective epochs and the countries from 
which they came, whether as spoils of war, 
gifts from foreign princes, or the sponta- 
neous loyalty of private individuals. But 
to trace the home of each of them would 
involve a serious geographical study, for 
they are the products of nearly every race 
upon the earth’s surface ; and, as the dates 
of some are prior to the Christian era, the 
manner of their arrangement has had to 
give way to the requirements of good taste 
and the limit of space. Even now it may 
be objected that 
several of the 
splendid horse 
caparisons, as well 
as the flags and 
other trophies, have 
not been displayed 
with the promin- 
which their 
beauty and value 
deserve. But the 
same may be said 
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of most similar collections. And in 
the present case it will be generally 
admitted that the disposal of the trophies 
has been performed exceedingly well, and 
in a most artistic manner. 

The credit of the original idea is due 
to Mr. Leonard Collmann, of the Lord 


Chamberlain’s department, whose able 


directions have been faithfully and most 
tastefully carried out by his assistant, Mr. 
W. C. Fellowes; the whole having met 
with the approval of persons whose large 
and varied experience makes them most 
competent judges in matters of taste. 
The electric light is largely used to display 
the contents of the respective cases ; and 
a very pleasant hour can now be passed in 
the once bare and gloomy vestibule—the 
** Dark Corridor,” as it used to be called. 
It is interesting to know that among the 
first visitors who had an opportunity of 
inspecting the collection while it was 
receiving its finishing touches were the 
Indian Cavalry officers, whose summons 
to the Castle happened to have fallen 
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upon the anniversary of the 
Waterloo. 

The following is a_ necessarily brief 
description of the principal objects in the 
collection, the cases being lettered from 
A to//. 

Case contains, among other trophies, 
eleven articles of spoil taken from the 


Battle of 


THE MUSEUM AND ONE OF ITS OCCUPANTS. 


Dervishes in the last Egyptian campaign, 
and presented by the Sirdar, Sir Herbert 


Kitchener. Of these, the most note- 
worthy are a curious suit of mail, with 
gauntlets and a steel helmet, padded, 
which belonged to the Emir Osman Eyret, 
second in command at the Battle of 
Firket ; a Kabbish shield of hippo- 
potamus hide, showing the mark of a 











tremendous sabre-cut; also several other 
articles which belonged either to Wad 
Bishara himself or to members of his body- 


guard. 


But the most interesting of all is 
the Cru- 
sader’s great 
sword, which 
was found in 
the latter 
chieftain’s 
house ; and 
now, after 
the lapse of 
Over six cen- 





turies, this 

doughty 

weapon has 

MR. LEONARD COLLMANN, found an 
Inspector of Windsor Castle, appro priate 


who Discovered and Arranged the 


resting-place 
Treasure. g F 


in the palace 
of a gentle Christian lady, who is also the 
mightiest ruler of the Mohammedan races. 
This sword evidently belonged to a Spanish 
knight, as it bears the inscription on one 
side of the blade: ‘‘NO ME SAQUES SIN 
RAZON,” and on the other side: “NO ME 
ENTRAINES SIN HONOR.” It does not 
require much knowledge of that language 
to decipher the quaint and well-known 
legend. And, as the scabbard has been 
lost, the Crusader’s pious wish is the less 
likely to be ignored. Close to this trophy 
hangs Wad Bishara’s deep-toned war- 
drum, and near it is the droll tin rattle 
which used to be carried at the end of a 
lance by one of that chief’s followers, 
and acted as a rallying signal in many a 
fight and skirmish. There is also a 
very curious suit of Chinese lacquered 
black armour, which belonged to a 
Tartar chief, and comprises various 
portions of military equipment both for 
horse and man, including—most terrible 
of all!—‘‘a half-mask with gilt teeth.” 
Next comes an Eastern saddle and cloth— 
the latter superbly embroidered with raised 
gold lace and spangles of the same metal, 
the former massively plated with silver. 
These, together with a breastplate, still 
more richly embroidered in gold, were 
presented by the Dey of Algiers to the 
Prince Regent, and formed, as do several 
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of the other curiosities, part of the famous 
Carlton House Collection. Here is also 
the bridle, with its silver bit, red silk 
reins, and beautiful tassels and buckles, 
which belonged to Yakoob Khan, Ameer of 
Kabul, and were presented to her Majesty 
on Nov. 28, 1880, by “ Major-General Sir 
Frederick Roberts, G.C.B.” 

Case B contains, among other objects 
of interest, a couple of Hung-munga, 
which are pieces of curiously carved, sharp- 
edged steel, whose use by the African 
infantry is said to have been the houghing 
and ham-stringing of cavalry horses. There 
are also two fine Abyssinian swords, of 
the old-fashioned, highly curved scimitar 
shape ; ornaments for the necks of mules ; 
a Turkish bridle, crupper, and side+straps, 





THE FIRKET TROPHY. 


very richly ornamented with repoussé silver; 
a North American Indian’s powder-flask, 
made of bison horn, with a map of 
America painted on it; an Abyssinian 
shield of buffalo hide; an immense axe, 


Hz 
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THE LION TROPHY. 


used by the French executioner of Port 
Denis, Isle de Bourbon (now Réunion), 
having been taken out of the Town Hall 





SADDLE AND HORSE-TRAPPINGS OF YAKOOB KHAN, 
AMEER OF KABUL. 
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when that island was surrendered to the 
British. And in another case (J, No. 423) 
will be found the first British flags—one 
of silk, the other of bunting—which were 
hoisted in Bourbon. ‘These trophies were 
presented to King George III. in 1814, by 
Sir William Congreve, the inventor of the 
war-rockets which bear his name. An 
African hatchet ; a Moorish musket, 
ornamented with silver; a very fine 
Persian sword, inlaid with gold ; a musket, 
partly of English partly of Asiatic manu- 
facture, richly inlaid with gold ; two very 
old Maltese powder-flasks, painted blue ; 
a double-pointed or two- 
pronged African lance, 
used by the Begharmi 
horsemen; a Turkish 
sword, which belonged to 
King George IIL; as did 
also an Asiatic musket, 
and a very curious clock- 
pistol, which was used as 
an alarum. At the back 
of a recess in this case 
are displayed several 
daggers and _ bayonets; 
also two cuirasses which 
were in use at the time 
of the Battle of Waterloo, 
together with muskets and 
naval cutlasses of the same 
period. Overhanging the 
pikeman’s stately figure 
are the two colours of the 
roth Light Dragoons. The 
fine suit of steel armour 
worn by the man-at-arms 
is probably of German 
manufacture, and dates 
from the early part of the 
seventeenth century. A 
helmet at the back is of about the same 
period; and the mace has 1674 engraved 
upon it. A Burmese umbrella hangs neara 
North American Indian’s paddle, the latter 
carved with flowers on both sides. The 
staff is the badge of office of the Detatoo, 
or Prime Minister of Bornou, in Central 
Africa; a Turkish breastplate and head- 
piece of silver network. There are five 
large poles and four knobs, of pure gold, 
which formed part of a gold bedstead that 
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1859, by the Maharajah of Kashmir ; also 
some silver panels, poles, and other pieces, 





EXECUTIONER’S AXE FROM THE ISLE OF 
BOURBON (NOW REUNION), AND AFRICAN NATIVE 


WEAPONS. 


including knobs with large uncut emeralds, 
which formed portions of a silver bedstead 
sent by Baboo Deonakin Singh, of Benares, 
for the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

The last article in the catalogue of this 
valuable case is a small Eastern saddle, 
very richly ornamented with repoussé gold 
on the pommel and cantle. 

C case contains a number of war-clubs, 
maces, shields, hatchets, and pikes belong- 
ing to savages in the islands of the 
Southern Seas; also some feather cloaks 
brought to England and given by the 
King and Queen of the Sandwich Islands, 
who both died within a week of each other 
in London, July 1824. These cloaks, 
which are more curious than really beau- 
tiful, are all made from the feathers of 
rare Hawaiian birds. The yellow feathers 
are from the “Ooo,” or royal bird. These 
birds are black, and possess only one 
yellow feather under each wing. They 
are caught and the yellow feathers are 
picked out, the bird then being released 
so that the feathers may grow again. The 
red feathers in these cloaks are from other 
birds, the use of whose plumage is con- 


fined to royal personages. For the above 
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was presented to the Queen, in November 
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reasons it is not, perhaps, surprising that 
one of these cloaks has lately been valued 
at £10,000. There is also a model of an 
English cannon, mounted on a wheeled 
carriage, and said to be the original design 
for what was then the new principle of the 
elevating screw, or, as it was called, the 
“‘ windlass” system. 

D case is principally remarkable for its 
tastefully arranged arms: which include 
flint-lock muskets, inlaid with gold or 
silver; knives, daggers, and krises; kokris 
and koras, mostly from Nepal or China. 
Also some more Turkish horse furniture, 
and some handsome cavalry uniforms and 
trappings used by the late Prince Regent. 

In £ case are three large Hanoverian 
flags, given by the Duke of Cumberland to 
his brother, the Regent, and also the latter’s 
Royal Standard, which was hoisted on 
board the yacht which conveyed Princess 
Caroline of Brunswick from the mouth of 
the Elbe to her expectant husband, after- 
wards George IV., in April 1795, when 
she landed at Greenwich. 
the skin of a 
muskets, swords, 


There are also 
fine Indian lion, 
assegais, blow - tubes, 
spears, dirks, pistols, pikes, shields, a 


very 


very fine sword-blade perforated with the 


ry 





A FEATHER CLOAK, VALUED AT £10,000. 
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COLLAR OF THE FAVOURITE DOG OF GEORGE IL., 
AND SPURS OF RICHARD III, 


> 


on one side and 
The next object 


name of “Ivan Martin’ 
“Toledo” on the other. 
to attract attention is a large semicircular 
Burmese musical instrument, called a 
“Talian Virgee Wain.” 

F case contains three silver-pointed 
arrows, presented to King George IV. by 
the Royal Company of Archers, at Holy- 
rood, in 1822; a silver powder-horn used 
by his royal father; an English pistol 
with a curious system of breech-loading ; 
also several pairs of spurs of various dates, 
some dug up in a field near Dorchester, 
Oxon, and evidently dating from the Civil 
Wars; one pair were found in King 
Richard the Third’s tent after the Battle 
of Bosworth ; a dog-collar, showing that the 
wearer was “‘ The property of His Royal 
Highness, George, Princeof Wales. 1715”; 
a beautifully chased rapier-hilt; a num- 
ber of buckles and breastplates belong- 
ing to different kinds of uniform; various 
seals of the time of King George IV., the 
large one in the centre of the group, witha 
fine brilliantat the top, having been used by 
his brother, the Sailor King; coloured por- 
traits of the late King and Queen of Siam : 
also their address of congratulation, in 
Siamese ; and some pieces of plate, which 
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belonged to the 32nd Regiment when 
besieged in the Lucknow Residency, and 
were crumpled up by one of the enemy’s 
round-shot, which found its way into the 
officers’ plate -chest. 

Passing over Cases G and A for lack of 
space in these columns, not of interest in 
the articles to be seen, we come to Case /, 
wherein are a crimson cap and stick, 
which belonged to the Rajah of Tavoy; a 
Burmese Royal Standard, which was taken 
from the King of Ava; Chinese javelins, 
etc., taken at Szkee, in 1842; Chinese 
poes, which carried on poles in 
religious ceremonies; the Crown of the 
Queen of Shoa, in Southern Abyssinia 
(1843); the royal cap and gold seal of 
King Theodore of Abyssinia, the former 
having been the gift to him of the Patri- 
arch of Cairo (1868). 

But here our description, which does 
not profess to be exhaustive, must end. 
Enough, at least, has been said to prove 
that this collection will be found to possess 
a surpassing interest for the people of 
these realms. 


were 


HELMET AND TUNIC OF GEORGE IV. AS COLONEL 
OF LIGHT DRAGOONS. 
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MUST begin by a confession. Under 
| existing economic conditions, I hold 
it to be impossible for an honest man to 
amass a million sterling within the space 
of a year or two. In other words, the 
rapid acquisition of such a fortune as will 
yield an income of £30,000 or £35,000 
per annum is inconsistent with the highest 
code of integrity. Without going into 
details which concern the moralist rather 
than the anecdotist, which is all I claim 
to be, the only conditions under which a 
great fortune can be rapidly acquired 
include a bad heart as well as a good 
digestion and a clear head. To trample 
on others, and ruthlessly to beat down the 
Satan of rivalry under their feet, is a 
necessity for would-be millionaires. Pre- 
liminary cruelty paves the way to sub- 
sequent philanthropy. Hence it arises 
that, when the quickly made million has 
been safely invested, the hunting instinct 
common to the white and coloured races, 
to the starveling curate and the obese 
plutocrat, displays itself in the millionaire 
by a succession of little meannesses, 
generally undetected, which show the 
wizened smallness of the man’s soul, as 
hair on the heels indicates the ill-breeding 
of a horse. 

A great millionaire contractor, who had 
made his money by deft deception of 
incompetent Governments, tempered by 
judicious bribery and a complete know- 
ledge of sweating in all its branches, 
indicated the peculiarity to which I refer 
by penurious economies of an unusual 
kind. This magnate owned a great sport- 
ing estate in Central Europe, to which he 
was in the habit of inviting the Aauf-/on of 
three capitals. A special train would be 


provided for the English guests from Calais 
to its destination in Central Europe, and 
no expense spared in providing a sump- 
tuous entertainment for them en route. 
Dishes cooked in Paris were conveyed in 
Norwegian kitchens, and as good a dinner 
or déjeuner served on board the wagon-lit 
special express as could be obtained at 
Frédéric’s or the Café Anglais. At the 
end of the journey, however, I have seen 
Sir Midas give to the conducteur of the 
train the sum of one shilling for all his 
care, trouble, and attention. With twenty 
or thirty fastidious travellers and their 
servants to look after, the man’s task was 
no sinecure. He certainly did not close 
his eyes or rest for ten consecutive minutes 
during the whole journey. It would have 
been easy for Midas to have refrained 
from offering largesse of any descrip- 
tion, but it is puzzling to understand the 
process of mind which developed the gift 
of a shilling where a hundred francs or 
a five-pound note would have been more 
in keeping with the requirements of the 
case. 

Another example of millionaire mean- 
ness of a more extraordinary kind came 
under my notice from the fact of my rela- 
tionship with the private secretary of one 
of the wealthiest men in the world. 
The millionaire in question had made 
the bulk of his fortune by transac- 
tions which, if conducted on a small 
scale, would have been more likely to 
land him in the Old Bailey than in Park 
Lane. However, the transactions in ques- 
tion were successful. The British public 
were royally fleeced, and the highest in 
the ‘land were sumptuously entertained 
with the proceeds. Habits of money- 
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making thus formed revealed themselves 
in an interesting way in the relations 
between the millionaire and his secretary. 
A cash account was kept by the latter, in 
which the disbursements made on behalf 
of his employer were duly recorded. This 
account was settled every week, and the 
items were always subjected to a rasping 
criticism by the man of many millions. 
On one occasion a sum of two shillings 
and a few pence was disallowed by the 
millionaire, although he himself received 
the benefit of the disbursement. It was a 
cab fare. Afraid of losing his appoint- 
ment, the private secretary himself paid 
the amount, but a little later laid a trap 
for his master into which the latter 
promptly fell, and shortly afterwards con- 
victed himself of deliberately cheating his 
secretary of half a sovereign in the petty 
cash account. The millionaire chuckled 
and crowed with the pleasure for a couple 
of days at the notion of swindling his 
smart secretary out of ten shillings, and 
when restitution was invited at the next 
weekly audit, the latter was promptly dis- 


missed by the millionaire on the ground 
that if he allowed himself to be over- 
reached, he was not sharp enough to pro- 


tect the interests of his patron. Where- 
upon the secretary explained the little 
plot, which, so far from shaming the mil- 
lionaire. induced him to cancel the dis- 
missal on the spot. Dives dislikes a dull 
employé. The ethical code of the modern 
millionaire gives prominence to his one 
article of faith. It is, ‘‘ Thou shalt not be 
found out.” 

No examination of the meanness of very 
rich men would be complete that excluded 
reference to the ways in which they amass 
new fortunes long after they can boast of 
more than a million to their credit. One 
of the wealthiest men in London, or, for 
that matter, in the world, was once taxed by 
a friend with having acted meanly towards 
the public in a certain share transaction. 
*“* Why,” said the friend, ‘‘ your motive was 
wholly insufficient. Indeed, I question if 
you will make a £5 note, while you have, 
in point of fact, deceived the public.” 
“Why,” rejoined the millionaire, ‘‘ should 
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I not make a £5 note? If I do that five 
days in the week I should add £1250 to 
my income; 41250 nowadays is the 
interest on more than £30,000. Why 
should I not make a £5 note?” The hero 
of this anecdote, which is well known in 
the City, is a financier of European 
notoriety, accustomed to deal in millions, 
and holding mortgages to a greater or less 
extent over most of the civilised states of 
the world. 

It would be trenching on topics unsuit- 
able for treatment in this Magazine if I 
were to relate even a few of the meannesses 
perpetrated by millionaires as they go 
about the City seeking whom they may 
devour. The irregular troops in Turkey 
are not more heedless of the cry of the 
orphan, of the wail of the widow, than are 
some of the financial magnates who enjoy 
the smiles of the great and an envied 
notoriety among the people. Some years 
ago, two days before the greatest bank 
failure that has taken place for a genera- 
tion, a partner in the bank which 
was about to collapse sent for the 
secretary who managed his private affairs. 
“Mr. ——,” said the millionaire, “ I 
believe you have saved £10,000.” ‘* That 
is so, Sir,” replied the secretary. ‘‘ Then 
I have something to say to you. For some 
time the firm have desired to express to 
you their appreciation of your faithful 
services, and I am accordingly empowered 
by my partners to say that, on your taking 
shares in the bank to the extent of 
410,000, they are prepared to admit you 
as a partner. Now, here is a form, and 
on signing it you may regard the trans- 
action as complete.” Some further con- 
versation took place, but in the end, the 
too trustful secretary was relieved of the 
#10,000 just in time to see the bank col- 
lapse. The mischief did not end with 
the breaking up of the bank. A heavy 
liability for uncalled capital was attached 
to the shares, as is usual in such cases ; 
the victim died from distress, while the 
widow and two sons were left to face the 
world and to discharge the liability of their 
too credulous relative. It should be added 
that the astute banker, in addition to being 
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a reputed millionaire, had a good diges- 
tion, and was one of the most prominent 
supporters of evangelical religion in or 
near the Metropolis. One of the sons who 
has survived attained early in life a position 
of great influence and distinction, which 
he holds to this day. 

A favourite device of commercial mil- 
lionaires who trade upon the respectability 
conferred by the reputation for great 
wealth, is one of which some recent 
examples have appeared in the law reports. 
The use of the printing-press as an instru- 
ment for the creation of money is slightly 
obsolete. The forced Benevolences of the 
Stuarts and the watered capital of American 
railway magnates are slightly out of date. 
Modernity has devised a more expeditious 
method of making money. It is supplied 


in the following manner: A portion of the 
stock of a little-known company, but with 
a large nominal capital, is secretly acquired 
by the millionaire and his confederates. A 
rumour of its purchase by, or amalgama- 
tion with, a larger, better known, and more 
prosperous concern of the same nature is 


then industriously circulated. The shares 
rise, the millionaire unloads, and the 
public, while relieved of their cash, acquire 
fresh experience of the truth of the adage 
that things are not always what they seem. 

The rapid acquisition of large sums of 
money prints upon the character idiosyn- 
crasies that appear involuntarily even 
when the millionaire is at play. I am not 
writing on the virtues of the solvent, 
though, doubtless, they are not wholly 
devoid of redeeming qualities. Still, the 
tale of millionaires’ meannesses would not 
be complete unless reference were made to 
their little ways when off their guard or 
when indulging in relaxation. At a certain 
golf club, for example, much affected by 
affluent middle-aged men, I am in the 
habit of meeting a certain nouveau riche, 
whose surprising operations in the mining 
market afford material for conversation in 
three continents. As a rule, Dives is to be 
found tramping round the links by himself, 
playing a solitary match against bogey. 
Inquiry quickly explained the reason why 
his society was shunned by his fellow 
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members. Dives introduced the morals of 
the mining market to any match in which 
he took part, and soon afterwards his repu- 
tation on the links sank to the level of his 
character on the Stock Exchange. If he 
found himself in a bad “lie,” he was 
alleged furtively to salt the links with a 
ball withdrawn from his pocket whenever 
occasion offered. I did not at first believe 
that any Scottish member of a decent club 
could defile golf and his own name by 
deliberate infractions of the 
honour. Previous investigations, how- 
ever, had prepared my mind for any 
form of fallibility which millionaire nature 
might assume, since the absence of 
scruple is as essential a condition of suc- 
cess in the case of ambitious financial 
adventurers as in that of military despots 
with a career in I accordingly 
challenged the mining millionaire to a 
friendly game. A modest half-crown was 
to be the sole stake. Had the sum at 
issue been half a million my opponent 
could not have displayed more extra- 
ordinary want of principle. Twice when 
bunkered I saw him strike the hazard; 
four times he miscounted and lessened 
the number of his strokes with the con- 
nivance of a venial caddie. Once I saw 
him take a ball from his pocket and throw 
it down when his own was apparently 
lost. In short, whenever cheating seemed 
feasible, he cheated vigorously and with 
aplomb. Nevertheless, his conversation 
was uplifting. He spoke with feeling of 
the natural beauty of the course, and the 
charm of a game which was not polluted by 
betting or destroyed by professionalism. 
Just after I had noticed him edge his ball 
into a better “lie” while attempting to 
distract my attention by pointing out the 
beauty of a cumulus cloud on the opposite 
horizon, he remarked on the high code of 
honour which permeated the royal and 
ancient game of golf. A zoological study 
of millionaires would be incomplete which 
gave no heed to their little peculiarities 
while on the green. 

It was not many years since that an 
immensely wealthy lover of the sport of 
yachting was found out in the attempt to 
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utilise the great business faculties by which 
he had amassed his fortune, in the intro- 
duction of illicit water ballast. This was 
arranged in such a cunning way that but 
for the astuteness and determination of the 
club secretary, the fraud would never have 
been discovered. It is only fair to British 
yachtsmen to say that this “sportsman ” 
was not one of their race. 

In racing on the flat, space would fail 
to describe a fraction of the abject mean- 
nesses to which, in recent years, modern 
millionaires have resorted. They cannot 
help themselves. Since despicable means 
have generally been used to acquire their 
wealth, its distribution is not affected by 
untainted methods. <A few years ago, a 
great millionaire, whose racing stable was 
managed by the brother of a Peer with an 
historic name, chose to consider that his 
horses were not doing as well as he 
thought they should have done. Suspicion 
with him was second nature, and, accord- 
ingly, he gave out that he was about to 
give up racing, and was, therefore, obliged 
to dispense with the services of his aristo- 
cratic adviser, to whom he paid a retainer 


of £2000 per annum with an agreement for 


three years. If this disciple of Plutus had 
straightforwardly said that he was dis- 
satisfied and wished to bring the arrange- 
ment to an end, no difficulty would have 
been made. Congenital inability to run 
straight, however, impelled the millionaire 
to tell several falsehoods, which duly 
reached the ear of his turf adviser. Chal- 
lenged to substantiate them, he miserably 
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collapsed, and paid a large sum of money 
to escape from the consequences of his 
crooked conduct. 

The subject is not a pleasant one, but I 
cannot close this paper without drawing 
attention to a form of millionaire mean- 
ness which may be destined to exercise a 
sinister influence upon English history. 
Everyone in London Society knows that 
the allowance made to the royal family 
is wholly insufficient to enable them 
to maintain the sort of position which 
the world of fashion expects of them. 
The deficiency is supplied in some 
instances by a benevolent and loyal “ uni- 
versal provider.” In other cases foreign 
millionaires are pleased to exchange the 
necessary funds for social recognition. 
Large sums of money have passed between 
aspirants to social fame and personages of 
the highest rank. In March 1894 a sum 
of £110,000 was thus lent. When the 
Crown Prince Rudolph of Austria died, 
he owed £60,000 to a millionaire who 
made no claim. The Emperor, his 
father, who is the soul of honour, 
sent an envoy to the lender, and in- 
sisted on repaying the principal with 
legal interest, declining to accept obli- 
gations of the kind. Such investments 
connected with our reigning house can 
only be described as the chief meanness to 
which millionaires can stoop. 

As a smuggler, and as one who furtively 
overlooks his neighbour’s cards at whist, 
the modern millionaire is unrivalled. But 
that is another story. A. B. 
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a man reaches the Pole, and 
: when he has learnt how to fly, he 
will almost have exhausted the list of 
his aspirations. The fascination of both 
exploits is endless. So far the art of 
flying has not been a success. Even with 
the ingenuity of Mr. Maxim a‘ work, it 
has not made 
any advance for 
practical pur- 
poses since the 
unhappy experi- 
ment which 
Icarus made 
long, long ago. 
The next best 
thing to flying 
is floating in the 
air by means of 
a balloon; and 
even that still 
belongs to the 
region of airy 
amusement. 
Thus it is the 
combination of a 
search for two 
philosopher's 
stones that lends 
such an intense 
interest to the 
attempt which 
Herr Andrée is 
now making to 
reach the Pole. 

And y et, 
though the experiment seems novel, 
the balloon as a means of transit is quite 
old, for while the Queen was only the 
pretty Princess Victoria of Kensington 
Palace, three of her subjects had made a 
flight ina balloon from London to Weilburg, 
in Nassau, a distance of five hundred miles, 
in eighteen hours. 


[ses 





THE NASSAU BALLOON, 


FIRST LONG VOYAGE IN A BALLOON. 


The balloon was introduced into England 
by an Italian Count in the year 1783, 
and in the following year one had been 
sent across the Channel—with nobody 
in it, of course. Various experiments were 
tried from time to time in the early thirties. 
Londoners mad over aéronautics. 
Vauxhall Gar- 
dens were the 
great scene of the 
ascents. In fact, 
the balloon was 
to the . historic 
gardens what the 
Great Wheel is 
to Earl’s Court 
to-day. The 
whole science of 
aéronautics _re- 
ceived an im- 
mense impetus 
from the inven- 
tive genius of 
Charles Green. 
The son of a 
fruiterer in Is- 
lington, he made 
his first ascent 
in the Green 
Park, July 1821, 
by way of cele- 
brating the coro- 
nation of George 

IV. The occa- 

sion was memo- 

rable from the 
fact that this was the first time that coal 
gas had been used to inflate a balloon. 
Until that date, balloonists had used 
hydrogen, pure and simple, which was at 
once expensive and unsatisfactory. It was 
left to the Islington fruiterer to hit upon 
coal gas, and the results were wonderful. 
Green also devised another ingenious aid 
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to the balloonist. This was the “‘ guide- 
rope,” hung from the car, and lowered or 
raised by means of a windlass, so as to 
adjust the altitude of the balloon. During 
the next fifteen years Green made two 
hundred and twenty-six ascents in safety ; 
and in 1836 he designed an enormous 
balloon for Gye and Hughes, the pro- 
prietors of Vauxhall Gardens. 

Working out the method by which he 
had earned his living as a young man, 





VOYAGE 


IN A BALLOON. 

amount of excitement among London 
pleasure-seekers ; and its success rapidly 
increased the daring of its designer. His 
first ascent took place on Sept. 9, 1836, 
from Vauxhall. After remaining up an 
hour, he descended near Gravesend. On 
the 21st of the same month he took up 
eleven people and descended at Becken- 
ham, in Kent. His third ascent was very 
remarkable, and is still a landmark in 


aéronautics—it was no less than his 





THE BALLOON PASSES OVER COBLENTZ. 
From a Sketch by Monck Mason. 


Green shaped his balloon like a pear, 
60 ft. high by 50 ft. broad, and capable of 
holding 85,000 cubic feet of gas. The 
car, which was composed of wicker-work 
in the shape of an oval, 9 ft. by 4 ft., was 
suspended by ten ropes to a 6in. thick 
ash hoop; at each end of the car were two 
seats, capable of accommodating three 
persons each; in the middle stood the 
windlass for the purpose of working the 
guide-rope ; while the entire bottom of 
the car was covered with a 
could be utilised as a bed. 

The monster created an 


cushion which 


enormous 


journey from London to Weilburg, in 
which he was accompanied by Robert 


Hollond, M.P. for Hastings, and by 
Thomas Monck Mason, a member of the 
well-known Irish family of that name. 
Monday, Nov. 7, 1836, when the ascent 
was made from Vauxhall Gardens, was a 
red-letter day for Londoners. Very few 
persons were admitted within the pre- 
cincts of the gardens, but outside the 
palisades thousands of people surged. In 
fact, all London went to Vauxhall that 
morning, excited beyond measure at the 
strange spectacle of the gigantic pear, 
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rising rapidly like a gourd under the 
process of inflation foot after foot. 

The cargo was of the strangest kind. 
Provisions to last a fortnight were stocked; 
a ton weight of ballast was taken aboard ; 
great piles of cordage lay in the bottom of 
the car, while round 
the hoop and else- 
where hung a collec- 
tion of water bottles, 
carpet - bags, barrels 
of wood and copper, 
speaking - trumpets, 
barometers, tele- 
scopes, lamps, wine- 
jars, and __ spirit- 
flasks, with many 
other articles, de- 
signed to serve the 
purposes of a voyage 
to regions where 
** once forgotten no- 
thing could be again 
supplied.” _ Finally, 
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109 
seeing the pear mount and mount into the 
sky and vanish almost in a hand-clap to 
the south-east. Thus, Britain anticipated 
by sixty-one years that much-talked-about 
flight of pigeons which the German War 
Office has favoured us with recently. The 
landscape _ beneath 
was plainly visible to 
the voyagers. At 
three o’clock, an hour 
and a half after 
starting, the _ lofty 
towers of Canterbury 
Cathedral were 
viewed. Five cen- 
turies before, an- 
other band of pil- 
grims had left Lon- 
don for Canterbury, 
but how little pro- 
gress they had made 
in an hour and 
a half! Days, 
indeed, must have 


Moxycx Masow. 


THE MEN WHO MADE THE FAMOUS VOYAGE TO NASSAU IN THE GREAT BALLOON. 


the voyagers equipped themselves with 
a letter to the King of Holland, and 
passports to all parts of the Continent, 
specifying the peculiar nature of the trip, 
and entitling the travellers to exemption 
from the usual formalities of office. 

The day was fine, and at half-past one 
the waiting crowds were rewarded by 


elapsed before Chaucer and his merry 
friends hailed the shrine of the “ holy 
blissful martir,” and made their rever- 
ential obeisance before the resting-place 


of 4 Becket. The pilgrims in the balloon 
could not pass the Minster town without 
greeting it; for they lowered a small 
parachute containing a letter addressed 


. 
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to the Mayor, which that worthy duly 
received. At four o’clock they obtained 
the first glimpse of the sea, brightening 
under the last rays of the setting sun. The 
falling temperature, and consequent con- 
densation, diminished the altitude of the 
balloon, so that it startled a covey of 
partridges and made a whole colony of 
rooks flutter in terror, while conversation 
could’ be carried on with such of the 
astonished inhabitants as happened to 
be in the vicinity. 

Up to this point there had been nothing 
peculiarly exciting to the voyagers, for the 
possibility of descending to ferra firma 
was still left to them, but the prospect of 
the hitherto dreaded regions of the sea 
was upon them. Still, none of them were 
anxious, for the party was buoyed by an 
immense belief in Green’s skill. At 4.48 


the first line of waves broke on the beach 
below, and the balloon had left the shores 
of Britain and confided itself to night 
Behind them the 
coastwise lights of England sparkled, while 


and to the open sea. 


THE FIRST LONG VOYAGE IN A BALLOON. 


in front lay ‘‘a dense barrier of clouds 
rising from the ocean like a solid wall, 
fantastically surmounted throughout its 
entire length with a gigantic represent- 
ation of parapets and turrets, batteries and 
bastions, and other features of mural 
fortification,” designed as if to bar the 
progress of the balloon. Not a sound was 
to be heard, for the sea, except ‘‘ under 
circumstances of the most extraordinary 
agitation, does not in itself appear to be 
the parent of the slightest sound. Un- 
opposed by any material obstacle, an 
awful stillness seems to reign over its 
motions.” That ‘‘ obstacle,” however, 
was afforded by the shores of France, on 
which the waves were heard beating, when, 
at fifty-five minutes past six, the lights of 
Calais could be seen from an altitude of 
3000 ft., a Bengal light being lowered to 
advise the inhabitants that France had 
been successfully invaded, and Albion had 
crossed the Channel in little more than an 
hour. 

Floating thus over a strange land in the 


THE ENVIRONS OF LIEGE SEEN FROM THE BALLOON AT NIGHT. 
From a Sketch by Monck Mason. 
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WHERE THE BALLOON DESCENDED AT NASSAU. 
From a Sketch by Monck Mason. 


darkness, the party gave themselves up to 
festivity, for they had had no food for 
hours. A lamp was lit in a convenient 
position, and cold meats of various kinds 
were, ‘‘ with a due admixture of wine and 
other liquors,” served as dinner. Of course, 
there was no champagne or soda-water, 
for, instead of flying peacefully, like the 
occupants of the car, they would have 
flown open under the diminished pressure. 
Coffee was heated by means of slaking 
quick-lime, so as to reduce the risks of 
fire, and the bones and other fragments 
of the meal, instead of being thrown over- 
board, were carefully collected to serve as 
ballast if necessary. 

On and on in the darkness the balloon 
sped its way, with such a sight beneath ! 
“The whole plane of the earth’s surface 
for many and many a league around, as 
far and farther than the eye could em- 
brace, seemed absolutely teeming with the 
scattered fires of a watchful population, 
and exhibited a starry spectacle below, that 
almost rivalled in brilliancy the remoter 
lustre of the concave firmament above.” 
Not a man in the car but was awed by the 





fact that there, amid the superb solitude 
of the night, unknown and unnoticed, 
he was “silently reviewing kingdoms, 
exploring territories, and surveying cities 
in such rapid succession as_ scarcely 
to afford time for criticism or conjecture.” 
One of the first recognisable places passed 
was Liége, unmistakable by reason of its 
blazing iron furnaces. The lighted squares 
and public buildings could be made out, 
and the faint murmur of the inhabitants 
could be heard. But soon the busy 
Belgians went to bed, and utter darkness 
reigned, the moon itself being invisible. 
Not a single object could be seen on 
the earth. ‘‘ An unfathomable abyss of 
darkness visible” seemed to encompass 
them on every hand. I+ was difficult to 
avoid the impression that they were 
cleaving their way through an “ impene- 
trable mass of black marble.” The chill 
of the early morning caused the balloon 
to descend nearer the earth, and great 
glittering plains of snow, diversified by 
forests and rivers—first the Meuse and 
then the Rhine—were passed. The cold 


became so intense that the water, coffee, 
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and oil in the various vessels were frozen. 
Yet, strange to say—and the fact is 
of special interest to those who follow 
Andrée in imagination—the voyagers 
did not feel particularly cold, probably on 
account of the absence of any current of air. 

At five in the morning the balloon 
suddenly rose to an elevation of 12,000 ft., 
the highest point attained during the 
whole voyage; and soon the sun burst 
forth ; yet when the balloon descended 
darkness unbroken still reigned throughout 
the lower regions of the air. When dawn 
came at last, villages could be seen, and a 
small grassy valley embossed in hills, 
topped with trees, was selected as the best 
place for a descent. The first attempt to 
Jand was unsuccessful, and the balloon 
rose again. An attempt was then made 
to descend to a sister valley lying in the 
woods. Two women saw the vast structure 
descending, and fled in terror; but at last 
ferra firma was reached—at half-past seven 
in the morning, the journey having thus 
occupied exactly eighteen hours. The 
inhabitants of the valley, who had been 
summoned by the women, at first stood 
aloof behind the trees, eyeing the strangers 
suspiciously. They apparently believed 
that the travellers had come from No 
Man’s Land. 

When Herr Andrée descends, if he ever 
comes down at all, on the North Pole, it 
is difficult to conceive what language he 
will use in addressing the inhabitants, 
unless it be broad Scots—as foreshadowed 
by a well-worn legend. Green and his com- 
panions began with German, and it proved 
successful. ‘‘ Where are we ?” they asked 
the simple folk. “In the Duchy of 
Nassau, about two leagues from the town 
of Weilburg,” was the reply. ‘‘ Where do 
you come from?” asked the boldest in- 
habitant. ‘‘ From London, which we left 
yesterday evening.” Imagine the astonish- 
ment of the bystanders. And yet the 
older inhabitants may have witnessed a 
similar sight, for by an extraordinary 
coincidence this was the very spot where 
the great French balloonist, M. Blanchard, 
had landed in 1785 after an ascent from 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. At any rate, the 
villagers had no doubt about the reality of 
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the strange excursionists’ provisions, 
especially the brandy, which they drank 
up greedily, with the exclamation, 
‘** Himmlischer Schnapps!” 

It took nearly five hours to unload the 
balloon, which was then taken in a cart to 
Weilburg, accompanied by the country- 
folk that had witnessed the descent. 

While the travellers waited for advices 
from Paris, Weilburg gave itself up to 
gaiety for a whole fortnight. The country- 
folk for miles round trooped in to view 
the marvel. Balls, dinners, concerts, and 
other amusements were given without inter- 
mission, poems were composed in honour 
of the adventure, and the congratulations 
of the city were presented by a deputation 
who brought a document duly signed and 
sealed by the competent authorities. 

A Baron’s daughter, amid much cere- 
mony, christened the balloon “ The Great 
Balloon of Nassau,” and in return the 
balloonists presented the Duke of Nassau 
with the flags they had brought with them. 

The adventurous trio received a most 
enthusiastic reception in Paris (which they 
reached after a journey of six days), for 
France had taken a leading part in the 
progress of ballooning — notably in the 
persons of the brothers Montgolfier. In 
December Green made an ascent from the 
French capital, taking six people with him. 

In the following March he took up the 
Duke of Brunswick from Hastings, and 
landed him in Neufchatel, ten miles south- 
west of Boulogne. He made his farewell 
public ascent at Vauxhall Gardens in 
September 1852, and died suddenly at 
Ariel Villa, Tufnell Park, in 1870. During 
his long career he had made 527 ascents. 
The Nassau balloon came into the posses- 
sion of Mr. Coxwell, the aéronautist, who 
made six ascents with it. As it took up 
too much storage room, he demolished it. 

Ballooning has lost its attractions as a 
popular amusement. Switchback railways 
and great wheels have taken its place ; but 
the adventures of the Nassau balloon will 
always have an historic interest in a science 
which is only in its infancy, but which 
Herr Andrée may prove to be invaluable 
in exploring regions inaccessible to man 
as yet. 





WE TOOK TO COVER THEN AND GOT ALL ROUND HIM, 


See “ How Dead Injun Did Its Duty.” 





